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For the Companion. 
DUPED. 
By Sarah P. Brigham. 


George and Alice Raymor were orphans. 
Their mother’s death left them not only home- 
less but penniless, for during her long last sick- 
ness, the poor woman had been obliged to use 
the little that remained of her late husband’s 
property. 

Alice had found a home with a distant rela-| - 
tive of her mother’s, while George went to live 
with old Peter Prentice, who grudgingly gave 
him his board and clothes for his labor. 

Light of heart as young people usually are, 
neither of the orphans had known what real hap- 
piness was since their mother died. Alice had 
plenty of food and was warmly clad, but Mrs. 
Hilton was petulant and exacting, and the little 
gitl sadly missed the society of her brother. She 
often went alone to the churchyard, and wept 
bitter tears over her mother’s grave. 

A year after the mother’s death, Mr. Prentice 
suddenly died, and George was forced to seek 
an asylum elsewhere. He was then a little past 
fourteen, and a strong, active youth for his 
years, But it was no easy matter for him to 
find another home, for times were hard and| known. ‘Well,’ he concluded, abruptly, “if 
money scarce. Factories and machine-shops | you will work for me, I will give you two dol- 
were stopping, or running only “half-time,” and | lars a day and all expenses paid.” 
hundreds of men were idle. | “But what am I to do?” inquired George. 

For two days George wandered about in a} 
fruitless search for work. He was ready to do| not my way to explain beforehand just what I | 
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gers. Freler took no notive of him, and walked 
rapidly away down an unfrequented street. 
George looked after him in surprise, puzzled to 
know what he ought to do next. He stood thus 
till the train moved away, when he started off 
down the same street his employer had gone, 
but did not overtake him till he was fully a mile 
out of town. Then he found him walking very 
slowly, as if waiting for him to come up. 

“You have obeyed orders very well,” said he. 
“I think you’re the boy I shall want, and I don’t 
mind advancing you something on your pay.” 
And he handed him a ten-dollar bill. 

George took the money reluctantly, and with 
some surprise. The singular movements of the 
man aroused his suspicions. He could not see 
that either Mr. Freler or himself had earned any 
money, and he did not know what to think of 
the business they were engaged in. 

“Meet me at Pott’s Crossing to-morrow in 
time for the eight o’clock express,” said Mr. 
Freler, “and do just as you did to-day. You 
had better walk over to Amsterdam now, and 
stop at Mrs. Slinn’s boarding-house over night.” 
And with that, Mr. Freler gave him another 
dollar and bade him good-day. 

A walk of three-quarters of an hour brought 





The next morning George was at Fairfield 
Station at the hour named. Mr. Freler was 
there, and appeared delighted to see him, 

“T want you to get into the middle car,”’ said 


“My business is a very lucrative one, but it is | he, in a low tone, ‘‘and take a seat quite a dis-| Freler. 


tance from me. Don’t look at me nor speak to 


| our hero to the boarding-house, He ate a hearty 
; dinner, and then began to wonder what he 
{should do with his spare time. His mind was 
| still troubled about his engagement with Mr. 
Why could not the man have been 
| more frank with him? Why was he so generous 


anything that would give him an honest living;| do. You must learn first that it is well to know |me, unless I speak to you. I shall call you | when he had apparently done so little to excite 


but beyond two or three half-hour jobs, he could 










how to keep a close mouth. Ishall expect that | Sam, not George, remember. When the people | his generosity? And why should he not put up 
find nothing. The little money he had had was | you will neither ask nor answer questions if I | get out at the next station, stand before the ones | at the same place with himself? An hour or 
all gone. Hungry, tired and discouraged, he| employ you. All you are to dois to be ready to!I shall show you. Stand till I tell you to go | more passed, and he had decided to go out and 





sat down by the roadside to think which way | take the express train with me to-morrow, and | 

he should go next. whenever the cars are about to stop, you must | 
Just then Harry Gordon, one of his friends, | follow certain passengers, whom I shall point | 

came along, and seeing George sitting there, | out, and, getting in front of them, stand in their 

cried out: | way 2 moment as they are leaving the car.” 
“Halloo, George! what’s happened? You look | “It’s a queer kind of work you offer me—| 

sober to-day.” | stopping passengers,’ answered George, with a | 
“T wish something would happen,” George re- | smile. 

plied. “I haven’t a cent of money nora place | There was a moment of silence. Gouge | 


> lay my head, and I can’t get work any- | looked at the man, wondering if he were not | 
where,”” 


on.” 

George listened wonderingly. Why should 
Mr. Freler address him as Sai instead of by his 
own name? It was very strange indeed. 

The express train soon appeared, and stopped 
when it came up. Mr. Freler and George took 
the middle car, George sitting down near the 
door, several seats from his employer. 

In a few minutes Mr. Freler walked carelessly 
through the cars, glancing at the passengers. 


. | jesting, or, perhaps, a little disordered in his | Half an hour brought them to Pipersville, an im- 


“Not a cheering prospect, I admit,” said) mind; but his eye had a cool, bold gaze, and his| portant manufacturing town, and the train 


Harry. “But don’t get discouraged; better | manner was quiet and self-possessed. Evidently 


times will come. Anyhow, I want you to go |he knew what he was about, and meant what 
home with me to dinner.” | he said. 

“Pm on my way to Mrs. Hilton’s to see Alice. | 
She's expecting me to-day, and I must see her. | my offer,” the stranger next said. “It’s a good 
But I thank you for the invitation.” chance for a poor boy—two dollars a day, cash 

Harry had hardly passed from sight when a! down for every trip, and light work at that.’’ 
well-dressed man, who had walked slowly by| “I'll make a trial of it, anyway!”’ exclaimed 
as they were talking, turned and retraced his George, impulsively. ‘When shall I begin?” 
steps. | “To-morrow morning. You can meet me at 

“Didn’t | hear you say,”’ he inquired, “that! Fairfield Station for the nine o’clock train east. 
you were in search of work?” | My name is Joshua Freler. Iam aman of cap- 

a és sir,” George replied, quickly. | ital and influence. If you are faithful, and 

“Ww hat can you do? What have you been! bright, and discreet, you shall be advanced in 
doing?” | position in the business, and then you will make 

“I have worked on a farm for a year; but I any amount of money. 
think I could turn my hand to most anything.” “Please, sir, what is the business? 

“Your looks are in your favor certainly,” said | haven’t told me yet.” 
the man. “What is your name?” | “I have told you what your business is. Mine 

“George Raymor.”’ is no concern of yours. Only do what I order 

| 


You 


_Have you parents living?” | you without questions. Good-morning.’”’ 
No sir.” He walked slowly away, and George pursued 
, “Any friends to whom you can look for assist- | his own course to Mrs. Hilton’s with a fleet step. 
— “Oh, Alice,’ he cried, “I’ve got a splendid 
‘No friend in the world to whom I feel at lib-! chance!” And he told her of all that had passed 
erty to $0, how that Iam out of work, save my | between him and Mr. Freler. 
ate Alice,’ Alice looked puzzled. Though only ten years 
Have you brothers?”’ old, she had a thoughtful little head. 
we sir.”’ | “I don’t see,” said she, ‘why a man should 
Very well, [am in want of a bright, active | hire you to stop passengers.” 
boy, and I think you and I can strike a bar-| ‘Neither do I,” George replied; “but he says 
Bain. . | he travels free on most of the railroads in the 
George’s face sparkled with pleasure. | country, and that he is a man of capital and in- 


oe travel a good deal,’’ said the man. “My | fluence. Anyhow, this looks like a streak of 


passes which 
States, and” 
some 


usiness is on the different railroads. I have luck, and I’m going to try it. What if I should 
will take me all over the United | make my fortune? Then If could send you toa 
ind"— Here he paused, as if he found | nice school, and you should have fine clothes 
difficulty in making his precise wants and live like a lady.” 


stopped. A dozen or more of the passengers 
started for the door. 
Mr. Freler had managed to be near George, 


“You may do as you please about accepting | and now said, in a rapid whisper, ‘“The woman 


| 


in black and the large man with valise and um- 
brella.’’ 

George obeyed directions. He stepped before 
the lady dressed in black and stood still. 

Mr. Freler was close by. There was a mo- 
ment’s delay, and then he said, in a tone of au- 
thority, ‘Sam, let the lady pass out. What do 


you block up the way for?” 





| lady left the car. Just behind her came a fine- 
looking man, carrying a valise and umbrella. 
George stationed himself in front of him, too, 
and Mr. Freler contrived to slip quietly behind 
him. Placing his hand on the gentleman’s 
shoulder, he suddenly seemed to recognize an 
old friend. 

“Why, Ralph Wilson, how do you do?” he 
said. ; 

“You mistake, sir. My name is not Wilson. 
I am Horace Adams,”’ in a pleasant but dignified 
tone. 

“Beg your pardon, sir,’’ returned Mr. Freler; 
“TI thought you were a friend of mine. Very 
striking resemblance indeed.” 

By this time Mr. Adams’ attention was at- 
tracted to George, who was standing in his way. 
Mr. Freler saw this, and, making a quick move- 
ment of his hand between the gentleman and 
George, as if to push the latter forward, he 
called out,— 

“Boy, go on! What business have you to 
keep people back? Get off the train at once!” 

George leaped from the car, followed by Mr. 





| Freler, the gentleman, and several other passen- 


| George moved a little to the right, and the | 


walk about and look at the town, when a man 
| came in and stared at him very sharply. 


George remembered the man as a fellow-pas- 
senger on the train that morning. In a minute 
or two, the man went out, but at once returned 
with two others, one of whom was Mr, Adams, 
The third man was evidently an officer, who 
went directly up to George and laid a hand on 
his shoulder. ‘You are arrested,’’ said he; 
‘You must come with me.” 

“What haveI done, sir?’ asked George, turn- 
ing very pale. 

“Pickpockets usually know what they are ar- 
rested for. You are one of Williams’ accom- 
plices. 

“I know no such person,’ 

“Perhaps not. The gentleman has a good 
many names. You were seen to-day with Henry 
Williams, alias Harry Morehouse, alias Joshua 
Freler.”” 

Then George comprehended his situation. He 
had been made the tool of an infamous scoun- 
drel,—had even helped him, he had no doubt, 
now, to commit a robbery. His heart sank, and 
he had hardly strength to stand when the officer 
led him away. A search of his pockets brought 
to light the ten-dollar bill. Miss Morey, the 
woman in black, had lost nearly a hundred dol- 
lars while getting off the train that morning. It 
was all in bills,—mostly new,—issued by a cer- 
tain bank, and she remembered that there was 
| but one ten among them,—the rest being twen- 
| ties, twosandones. The note found in George’s 
pocket answered the description. 

Being fully identified as an accomplice of the 
noted pickpocket, the unhappy boy was at once 
taken to the county jail and locked up to await 
his trial, which, as the court was then in ses- 
sion, would come on in a few days. 

It was not so easy a task to catch Freler, the 
| real criminal; but he had been tracked, and the 
| officers never lost his trail. Before morning of 
the next day, he was also in custody. The pur- 
suit had been so sécretly and skilfully conduct- 
ed, that the rascal was taken completely off his 
guard; and nearly all the rest of Miss Morey’s 
missing money, with a diamond pin, torn from 
the shirt-front of Mr. Adams, was found in his 
possession, 

Poor George was at first entirely unmanned 


returned George. 
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by his terrible misfortune. He 
little sister, 


thought of his 
The papers would tell the whole 
But he would beg 
the privilege of sending her a letter, The jailer 
gave him pen, ink and paper, and he wrote: 


story, and she must kuow, 


“My DEAR ALICE,—I know it must make you feel 
dreadfully to hear that lam in jail. But try to be 
brave. Try to for my sake. I am not to blame,— 
you know Iam not, How happy I was when that 
man hired me and offered me such fine pay! I 
thought [ should earn a great deal of money, and it 
would help us along so nicely, Oh, why did I not 
refuse to go with him when he would not tell me his 
business? Ile was a thief, and I have been put in 
jail because I was with him. How can I prove my 
Tnesenee? Our dear mother said that God would 
be our Helper. Pray to Him to help me, Alice. I 
have no one to love or care for me but you. But I 
know that you will believe me innocent of any 
crime, though all the world should be against me. 

‘Your loving brother GEORGE.” 

The trial of Freler and “his accomplice’ came 
on soon after. The proofs against the former 
were so clear, and his bad character so well 
known, that the law made short work with him; 
but in George’s behalf there was much to be 
said. Still, even in his case, a verdict was very 
soon reached,—too soon and hastily for strict 
justice. Such fearful damage does evil associa- 
tion bring even to the innocent. It is so hard 
for one found in bad company to prove himself 
entirely clear of blame. 

Georve’s main defence, of course, was that he 
was hired under false representations, when he 
was in distress for want of work, and that he 
knew nothing of the criminal character of the 
employment he engaged in. His story was sim- 
ple and straightforward. It seemed hard that 
this, with testimony from his native town to his 
excellent character, and the proof of the exceed- 
ingly short time he had been in Freler’s service, 
should not have moved the jury to acquit him, 

But the prosecution urged that so far from 
false representations, according to the boy’s own 
story, no representations had been made to him 
aut all. If he chose to engage in a business, 
knowing nothing of its character, he took his 
own risk. He had actively aided a pickpocket. 
He had shared the spoils after the crime was 
committed. How were the jury to decide that 
he had done it ignorantly and innocently. 

The jury themselves, being shut up to the law 
and the evidence, acted upon this view, and 
brought in both the prisoners guilty, only at- 
taching to their verdict in George’s case “a rec- 
ommendation to merey on account 
youth.” 

The judge was a stern man. Robbery and 
pocket-picking had of late grown alarmingly 
common; and the fresh grievance of the plain 
tiffs in this suit had made them no more relent- 
less to prosecute than public indignation de- 
manded, ‘Iwo offenders had been found to- 
gether, and proved by sworn testimony to have 
been engaged inthe sameact. The judge deter- 
mined to make an example of both, 

He sentenced Freler to ten years’ hard labor 
in the State Prison, and George Raymor to two 
years’ confinement in the House of Correction. 

I will not attempt to paint the feelings of the 
poor boy when he saw his last hope vanish, and 
was borne away to his gloomy abode, Still less 
could T deseribe the agony of his lonely little 
sister, The world was indeed a dark place to 
the two orphans now, 

Little Alice, through all the terror and distress 
that her brother's arrest had caused her, had 
tried to be brave, for she had no doubt that he 
would be acquitted on his trial. She had at- 
tended the court, and had been allowed to give 
her artless testimony, repeating her conversation 
with George after his engagement to Freler, and 
presenting the letter he had sent her from the 
jail. Her surprise and horror at her brother's 
conviction and sentence almost broke her young 
heart. 


of his 


At first, she refused to be comforted. But, 
after days of weeping, she recovered herself, for 
she was really a brave, strong-hearted, hopeful 
child. Her brother was innocent,—she knew it, 
—and, young and alone as she was, she dared 
to think that she could make the world know 
and acknowledge it too. She would show them 
that he had been unjustly condemned. She 
would prove his innocence and effect his release. 

It was a wild thought; but love does wild and 
wonderful things; and from that hour, she 
prayed God to direct and help her. One day, 
she chanced to learn that the power of pardon- 
ing criminals belonged to the Governor of the 
State, and she went at once to her minister to 
inquire how she could reach the Governor and 
get a hearing. 

“Poor child!”’ said Mr. Harrow, pityingly. “I 
fear the little you could say would avail noth- 
ing.” 

“T must try,” said Alice, resolutely, “and I 
am sure God will help me. Mother said He 
would be our Father and Helper, and we should 
trust Him." 


THE YOUTH’S 


The appeal was too earnest and touching to 
be lightly dismissed. After a littie reilection, 
Mr. Harrow consulted several of his parishion- 
ers, and a petition was drawn up, praying for 
the release of George Raymor, and stating full 
belief in his innocence of any intention of wrong- 
doing. 

Alice carried the petition from house to house, 
and readily obiained four hundred names. None 
who were ucquainted with George had ever be- 
lieved him really guilty. The little girl did 
more. She went to Pipersville, and actually ob- 
tained the names of Mr. Adams and Miss Morey. 
Time had softened their feelings since the trial, 
and, as they thought more calmly of the case, 
they had come to entertain doubts of George’s 
blame. The tearful pleadings of his chil«d-sister 
deepened their misgivings. They were sorry 
they had pressed the prosecution. 

It was arranged that Alice should visit the 
family of a relative of Mr. Harrow, at the capi- 
tal of the State, and, while there, improve her 
first opportunity to see the Governor. 

She started on her mission, full of courage and 
hope. She had many friends now, who were 
interested in her work of love, and bade her God 
speed,—friends who, if they had exerted their 
influence in season, might have saved poor 
George from the ignominy of a criminal’s sen- 
tence. But, though more than one would have 
volunteered to advocate her cause with the Gov- 
ernor, it seemed best that she should make her 
application alone. Presented by an artless and 
trusting child, the petition would be most cer- 
tain of kind reception and notice. 

In his official room in the State House (the 
day after Alice’s arrival in the city), the Chief 
Magistrate was sitting with several Senators and 
two or three gentlemen of his Council, when he 
heard the pleading, sweet voice of a young girl 
at the door. An attendant in the corridor had 
told her she could not be admitted, for His Ex- 
cellency was busy, and she was begging him to 
intercede for her. 

“Let her come in,’ said the Governor, upon 
learning who wished to see him. 

Alice entered and timidly approached him. 
The presence of so much dignity and authority 
nearly overcame her; but the one purpose that 
had ruled her heart so long made her firm. “I 
am come to ask you to please pardon my broth- 
er,”” she said, gently, and, handing the petition 
to the Governor, she sank into a chair that one 
of the gentlemen placed for her, 

The Governor ran his eyes over the paper. 
He stopped, and, turning to one of his Council, 
said, ‘The boy, George Raymor, sentenced last 
fall as an accomplice of Freler’s, had a fair trial, 
did he not? I know no reason why Executive 
clemency should be extended to him.” 

Alice burst into tears. The strain of her long 
anxiety had been too great, and now her feelings 
could not be controlled. 

“Oh, sir,—I’ve come a hundred miles to ask 
you,—I beg you will read it, Mr. Governor. 
There’s Mr. Adams’ and Miss Morey’s names 
there,—the very ones that complained of him,— 
they ask you to pardon him, too; and nobody 
believes George was guilty, now; he—he didn’t 
know he was helping a pickpocket—he didn’t 
know Mr. Freler was a wicked man!” 

The eyes of more than one of the grave men 
in the room moistened at this outburst of the 
poor little girl’s sorrow and despair. Mr. Hatt- 
field, one of the Senators, was the first to speak. 
“T happened to be one of the jury in this case,” 
he said, ‘‘and, though the evidence seemed dam- 
aging against the boy, I very reluctantly gave 
my consent to the verdict. The appearance of 
George Raymor was certainly not that of a crim- 
inal. Since the trial, reflection upon the case 
has increased my doubts of his guilt.’’ 

Alice took heart at these friendly words, and 
became more composed. She repeated, in a 
sad, earnest tone, the conversation her brother 
held with her just after Mr. Freler had engaged 
him, and then produced George’s letter, written 
to her after his arrest. 

The Governor listened kindly. He read the 
orphan boy's short and simple letter,—and then 
read it again. His heart was touched. “My 
child,” he said, ‘this matter shall receive my 
immediate attention. Call again to-morrow.” 

He then requested Mr. Hattfield and Mr. Hol- 
brook to ride out to the House of Correction and 
get George's story in detail from his own lips, 
and report to him. 

The desired visit was made in the afternoon 
of that very day. George gave the gentlemen 
such a clear and candid account of his unfortu- 
nate connection with Freler as fully convinced 
them of his innocence. 

But Mr. Holbrook was determined to make 
thorough work. At his suggestion, a hearing 
was appointed before the Governor, and the at- 
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judge himself, were procured and carefully 
heard. The result was that, very soon after, 
a paper was placed in Alice’s hand, containing 
her brother’s full pardon, sigued by the Govern- 
or, and, by his order, she was permitted to carry 
it to the prison. 

The two orphans never knew a happier mo- 
ment than that which brought them together at 
the door of captivity, the one to give and the 
other to receive the glad tidings of release. No 
one at the prison wondered when the poor chil- 
dren wept and kissed each other for joy. They 
had suffered much, but now their darkest and 
most keenly-felt affliction had come to an end. 

It is often out of sorrow and misfortune that 
the greatest good ultimately comes. It was so 
with George and Alice Raymor. Their sad ex- 
perience was the means of creating in the kind- 
iy heart of Mr. Hattfield a deep interest in both 
the lonely children. He found George a situa- 
tion where he received liberal wages, and, as he 
had no children of his own, he adopted him as 
one of his own family. 





~~ 
For the Companion, 
THE MYSTERIOUS DIAMONDS. 
By Elijah Kellogg. 

A notable woman for decision of character and 
strictness of discipline was “‘Ma’am’’ Price, as 
she was called, who taught school in Portland, 
Me. Polly Price, her daughter, was an active, 
bright girl, whose nimble tongue was always 
ready with an answer to every and anybody. 

The school-room was in Mrs. Price’s own 
house, which stood in Turkey Lane, so-called 
from this circumstance: A man who lived in 
the street invited the Rev. Samuel Deane to 
dine with him and partake of a turkey. When 
the parson came, he found on the table nota 
choice, two-legged biped, but a Cape Cod turkey 
—that is, a boiled salt codfish. The dignified 
selectmen of the town christened it Newbury 
Street, but the less stately people called it Tur- 
key Lane, and by that name it was known for 
more than forty years. 

When the British bombarded Portland, Ma’am 
Price, seeing that Turkey Lane was directly in 
range of their fire, removed her household goods 
toa place of safety. Polly was determined to 
save her pig. 

A sea-captain at first assisted her. But as 
shot and shell came thick and fast, he advised 
the determined girl to leave the animal, as it 
was not worth risking life for. Polly, however, 
was obstinate, and fastening a string to the 
creature’s leg, tried to drive it to Bramhall’s 
Hill, a long mile away from Turkey Lane. 

The pig was as obstinate as Pojly was deter- 
mined, and the contention between them de- 
layed their progress. Red-hot shot whizzed by 
her, shells fell around her, and one bursting 
flung a huge piece of earth so near as to strike 
the stick from her hand. But save that pig she 
would, and save it she did. 

Mrs. Price came to Portland from one of the 
West India islands. She was a woman of cul- 
ture and decision, and very strict in her school 
discipline. If any boy or even girl refused to 
hold up his or her head, a fork was put under 
the chin. You may judge that she allowed no 
trifling with her commands. 

Some years after the bombardment, the old 
lady was obliged to suspend her school, as the 
town was threatened with an epidemic of small- 
pox. A number of her scholars—among whom 
were my mother and uncles—were inoculated 
with small-pox virus and placed in a pest-house. 
Ma’am Price (in whose experience and judgment 
the parents trusted) was employed to take care 
of them. 

It was customary before the discovery of vac- 
cination by Jenner to inoculate a person with 
small-pox matter, as a preventive against his 
taking the disease. The patient was first put 
under a strict regimen of diet, and when the 
system was properly reduced, he was inoculated. 
Being carefully nursed, the disease was not 
much more severe than a mild varioloid. A 
patient seldom died, and scarcely one was dis- 
figured by pits. 

The young patients over whom Ma’am Price 
watched had long been kept on water gruel, and 
were convalescent. Two of them, Stephen and 
Hugh McLellan, moved by a keen appetite, pro- 
cured through friends outside, two lobsters. All 
the patients had seated themselves around the 
table and were about eating, when, unexpect- 
edly, Mrs. Price made her appearance. She 
peremptorly forbade their taking a mouthful 
of the lobster, saying it would kill them. But 
they were determined to eat, live or die. 

Seeing their obstinacy, and as the boys were 
large, being unable to prevent their eating by 
physical force, she took out her snuff-lhex and 


tendance or depositions of the jury, and the|strewed the yellow Scotch snuff it contained 
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| over the shell fish, stirring it in with a spoon, 
The boys were angry, but Ma’am was calm, and 
they cherished no ill-will towards her. 

The good lady’s house was a resort for cap. 
tains of vessels who had been acquainted wit) 
her and her husband when they lived in the 
West Indies. They brought her many presents 
of fruit, shells, coal, eye-stones and vanilla 
beans. Peopled troubled with some foreigy 
substance in their eyes would visit her to haye 
an eye-stone put in to take it out. Old ladies 
frequently went to her house for sweet-scented 
beans to put in their snuff-boxes. 

We children often teased our parents for per- 
mission to carry some present to Ma'am Price, 
and were always rewarded for our churity, 
She would put the eye-stones in a saucer of vin. 
egar, and we were delighted to see them craw] 
around, as though they were alive. Old pie. 
tures, needlework and beautiful shells were 
shown to us, and stories were told about the 
West Indies and the pirates. Tamarinds, or 
! guava jelly, or some other West India fruit also 

contributed to our happiness. 

{[ am now going to tell you about a most 
| singular event in the life of this excellent wo- 
} man. 

Going one forenoon during recess, into her 
little garden, she picked a “‘mess of beans” in 
her apron. Returning, she sat down in the 
school-room and shelled them. In one of the 
pods she found three diamonds. What a talk 
those diamonds made for the town! People 
came from miles around to hear the story and 
to look at diamonds which grew in a bean-pod. 





I have quoted the story as it was told me. 
Mrs. Price and Polly always declared most em- 
phatically that the diamonds grew in that bean- 
pod, and I certainly believe the old lady found 
them in the pod, as she said she did. Mrs. 
Commodore Preble saw her shell out the dia- 
monds, and so did Mrs. Matthew Cobb, who 
lived in the large house on the eastern corner of 
High and Free Streets. Mrs. James Deering 
also confirmed Ma’am’s story. 

That is not all. The very day before the old 
lady died, Miss Sarah Jewett asked her,— 

‘“Ma’am Price, did you truly shell those beans 
out of a bean-pod? Hadn’t the pod been opened? 
Was it whole like the other pods?” 

“Bless you, Miss Jewett, how could I tell? 
You know folks don’t look at every bean or pea 
they shell, except there’s one that won't open 
easily. I was shelling and looking at the chil- 
dren to see that they were all in their seats, 
when I felt something hard under my thumb. 
I looked into my lap, and there were two little 
shining things among the beans, and another 
rolled out of the pod under my thumb, when I 
took it up.” 

Miss Jewett had one of the stones set in a ring, 
that is now in possession of William Gould, of 
Windham; John Campbell, a relative of Polly's, 
had another; but where the third one is I do not 
know. 

When the children carried Ma’am a present, 
she would frequently take the diamonds out of 
the cotton in which they were kept, and let 
them handle the precious stones, telling, at the 
same time, how she shelled them out of the 
bean-pod, and how surprised she was. 

I suppose if I don’t spoil this mystery, I shall 
have a score or more of letters from my younger 
readers inquiring how these diamonds came in 
that pod. This is not known certainly. What 
did the neighbors think? 

Well, my father said that a vessel arrived at 
Portiand from Brazil, on board of which were 
several varieties of precious stones. The master 
of the vessel was an admirer of Miss Polly, and 
it was supposed that he stole the diamonds from 
the precious stones on board the ship, and put 
them in the bean-pod. As he had stolen them, 
he did not dare to give them to Polly, or even 
tell her about them. As Mrs. Price had only a 
dozen bean vines, he knew Polly or her mother 
would find them shortly after the vessel had 
sailed, for he put them in just as he was going 
to sea. 

The vessel was never heard from, and, there- 
fore, the captain never came back to claim Polly 
or to tell her where the diamonds, which were 
not of any great value, came from. 

The mystery made a great stir at the time. 

If Ma’am Price was severe in the management 
of her pupils, she was not more so than were the 
parents in the home. discipline, as the following 
anecdote will show. 

Capt. Joseph McLellan had a thermometer, 
rather a rare instrument in those days. His 
wife went one Sunday to church, leaving their 
two sons Joe and Stephen at home. Stephen 
held the bulb of the thermometer to the fire to see 
the mercury rise, and by so doing broke it. 

They knew what would be the result. So Joe 





told Stephen if he would give him fifty cents, 
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he would tell his mother that he broke the in- 
strument, and take the inevitable whipping. 
The bargain was made, and Joe was whipped. 

The next day the mother, discovering the true 
state of the case, whipped them both—Stephen 
for breaking the instrument, and Joe for telling 
a lie. 

That class of women knew how to handle un- 
ruly boys, whose fathers were absent at sea. 
They didn’t spare the rod for any crying the 
povs could make. And there was, generally, 
order in our Portland homes. 


——_—_~@e— 





For the Companion. 


NICK GIBSON AND THE Co- 
MANCHES. 


“What did I hear you say, Ned?” 

“Phil and I have been talking the matter over. 
We've concluded that we don’t really need a guide 
since you are to accompany us, and you know the 
country a3 well as you do.” 

“I know nothing about the Nueces country; never 
was in it in my life, and don’t propose to go now 
without a thoroughly competent guide.” 

“That settles it, of course, then. We must have 
one. But who can we get?” inquired Phil Thomas. 

“J’ve written to my friend Castro, of Castroville, 
asking him to secure us an experienced guide to 
meet us on our arrival there,’’ I replied. 

The second day after the conversation above nar- 
rated, found us, a party of four, encamped upon the 
banks of the Medina River, en route for the Nueces 
country, Where we expected to explore and hunt. 
Two hours had scarcely elapsed after our arrival 
before we were visited by a person who announced 
himself as Nick Gibson, the scout who’d been hired 
by Mr. Castro to guide us throngh the Nueces 
country. 

Nick had seen, at least, forty-five years. He was 
tall and thin, and dressed in a buckskin hunting- 
shirt and leggins. Upon his head was a cap made 
of coon-skin, with the tail hanging behind, and upon 
his feet a pair of elegantly-embroidered moccasins. 

Nicely balanced before him upon his saddle he 
earricd an old-fashioned Kentucky rifle, and in his 
belt a large scalping-knife and a pistol. 

His hair was nmiatted together, and hung, in long, 
uncombed strings, down his neck and about his 
face. It nearly hid his eyes, which glistened be- 
hind his unkempt locks like two coals of living fire. 
They reminded me more of a terrier’s than the eyes 
of ahuman being. They flashed, and glittered, and 
danced as I never saw eyes flash, and glitter, and 
dance before or since. 

He was mounted upon a very ugly, raw-boned, 
vicious-looking, chestnut-colored mustang stallion, 
with a very heavy mane, and a tail that almost 
swept the ground, Taken as a whole, the horse 
and his rider were about as curious a looking couple 
as could be seen even upon the frontier. 

The moment he announced his name, I recognized 
itas that of one of the most celebrated rangers and 
scouts in Texas; for Nick Gibson was not only con- 
sidered a skilful guide, but one of the bravest and 
most experienced Indian fighters in the southwest. 

Expressing my gratification at having him as our 
guide, asked if he knew the Nueces country well. 

He replied that he knew every Indian trail, as 
well as every water hole, between the Medina and 
the Rio Grande, 

Our bargain with him was soon made, and dis- 
mounting, he began at once to inspect our outfit. 
He suggested that we leave such an article behind; 
endorsing this thing, condemning that, he threw 
outa hint here and there, and did the whole in such 
prompt, business-like way, that we were satisfied 
he would prove “the right man in the right place.” 

Early the following morning we started, and be- 
fore night, had passed the last settlement and en- 
tered upon the vast, unexplored plains of the great 
southwest. 

“Now for business!’’ exclaimed my friend Ned, 
as we gathered about the camp fire that night. 
“Tell us how soon we may expect to see Indians, 
Nick.” 

“Sooner’n we'll want to, I reckon,” replied the 
guide, “We're likely to meet ’em any hour of the 
day or night from this out.” 

“Tisn’t very safe travelling about this country 
alone, is it?” inquired Phil. 

“Safe? Well, me and Chilie (that’s my hoss) hev 
trav'lled over it consid’ble fer the last four or five 
years, and we haint lost our scalps yet,” replied 
Nick, with a sickly sort of smile, his fingers, mean- 
while, nervously playing with the handle of his 
kuife. “But then, Chilie never lets any one come 

up with him unless we want ’em to, for he’s as good 
in the lead as he is ter foller.”” 

“I thought that horse had speed in him,” re- 
marked Ned, 

“You're right, stranger. Ther aint nothin’ on 
this perairie, ketched or runnin’, that’s got any biz- 
hess travelin’ with Chilie when I give him the 
spurs, 

“I ketched him wild on these very plains five 
years ago this spring, an’ thar haint been a day 
a Ifust backed him that he haint carried me 
Ps sometimes it’s only out on my ranch, 
a the San Saba; but it’s safe to say I haint 
. S€ en anything in the shape of hoss flesh that 

m afraid to put Chilie agin.” 

“Do the Indians ever trouble you on your ranch ?” 
I asked, 


“Not much now; they used to, but they know 
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as much afraid of me as I am of them, for they 

know that when I start on a trail, I foller it to the 

end. But we’ve gota long ride ter-morrer, and its 

time we turned in, if we ‘spect to git any sleep. 

I'll stand the fust guard ter-night, so’s ter see if the 

critters take kindly to one another and don’t git to 

makin’ a muss. You all go ter sleep, and I'll call 

you when yer wanted.” 

With these words, Nick picked up his rifle, and, 

dropping it into the hollow of his left arm, he placed 

a fresh cap on the nipple, and slowly strolled out in 

the direction of the herd. 

Following Nick’s suggestion, we were soon fast 

asleep. The night passed quietly, and the next 

morning, just at daybreak, Nick called us to prepare 

for the day’s journey. Breakfast was soon over, the 

packs adjusted, and before the sun showed his face 

above the horizon, we were on the road. 

From the moment of starting, the guide rode in 
the lead. Occasionally one of us would spur up be- 
side him, and endeavor to engage him in conversa- 
tion. But getting only gruff and unsatisfactory an- 
swers to our questions, we secon desisted and fell 
back. 

We rode quietly along until about ten o'clock in 
the morning, when Nick brought his horse toa halt, 
and gazed long and intently overthe prairie. After 
this he cast a quick glance about him, and motion- 
ing us to follow, he rode to the highest point of 
the divide, where he waited until we came up with 
him. 

“Thar’s a band of Comanche varmints over thar, 
and they’re comin’ for us,” he quietly said. 

“Comanches! Where?” exclaimed Ned and my- 
self in the same breath; ‘J don’t see ’em.” 

“You will putty soon. We must get ready fer 
femanyhow. Sce that your rifles are fresh-capped, 
yer pistols in order, and yer ammunition so’s you 
kin reach it handy. We'll jest tie these critters to- 
gether, so we shan’t be bothered with their runnin’ 
away. Be keerful not to throw away any shots, and 
don’t git scared afore you’re hurt. Stand firm, and 
don’t mind their yellin’; that’s one-half of fightin’ 
Injuns, remember that.” 

We had hardly finished our preparations ere we 
saw the Indians approaching, although still some 
distance away. There were ten in the party, mount- 
ed upon ponies. As they came coursing over the 
green prairie, their lance heads glistening in the 
bright sunlight, and their blue and scarlet blankets 
flowing behind them loosely on the wind, they made 
an impressive appearance. 

Scarcely a word had been spoken by either of our 
party since the discovery of our foes, for we all re- 
alized the danger of our situation, and—I speak for 
one—wished ourselves back in the settlements 
again. Fortunately for the steadiness of our 
nerves, we had no time to indulge in vain regrets, 
for the Indians were coming down upon us like a 
whirlwind. 

“Be keerful not to throw away any shots, and 
don’t fire afore I gin the word,” said Nick, in a low, 
determined voice. His eyes flashed, and danced, 
and glittered like two mesquito coals; one of his 
hands involuntarily sought the handle of his knife 
and his quivering lips showed the suppressed excite- 
ment of the man. 

“Where are théy?” inquired Phil. “I’ve lost 
sight of ’em. Aha, they're nearer than I thought!” 
he exclaimed the next minute, as we saw them com- 
ing over a swell of land not more than a quarter of 
a mile away. 

They were riding directly towards us. The chief, 
gaily dressed in bright colors and gaudy trappings, 
was mounted upon a snow-white mustang pony. 
Upon his left arm he carried a raw-hide shield, 
thickly-studded with brass nails, that glistened and 
flashed in the morning sunlight like burnished steel. 
In his right hand he bore a long, murderous-looking 
lance, from the head of which streamed some ob- 
ject adorned with bright ribbons of many colors. 

As soon as they came within range of our rifles, 
they separated a little distance from each other, but 
still keeping up their advance. 

“They haint got no rifles; that’s one good thing!” 
exclaimed Nick. 

The words were hardly out of his mouth ere a 
chorus of yells, frightful enough to curdle our 
blood, fell upon our ears, accompanied by a shower 
of arrows. One of these slightly wounded a pack 
mule, who forthwith began braying and kicking, 
thus, if possible, rendering the confusion more ter- 
riblo. In the midst of the noise Nick shouted in 
clear, clarion-like tones,— 

“Take keer of that mule and give ’em our re- 
spects!” 

Bringing our rifies to our shoulders, we took aim, 
when not an Indian did we see. They had thrown 
themselves over upon the sides of their horses in 
such a manner as to protect themselves from our 
rifles, while their well-trained ponies instantly 
wheeled to the right and left, and describing the arc 
of a circle to shield their riders from harm. 

They shot their arrows at us from beneath the 
necks of their ponies, and they rode around us. 
Watching our chance, we gave them a volley which 
sent the white horse of the chief riderless over the 
plain. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” chuckled Nick. “1 thought Betsy 
wouldn’t miss. Thar’s one varmint less, as sure’s 
you're born. You must take better aim. Load up 
and give ’em another.” ° 

The next time we were more successful, for our 
shots emptied two of the saddles and brought one of 
their ponies to the ground. 

“That's good!” cried Nick; ‘one more like that'll 
send them varmints spinnin’ !” 





htter'n to meddle with Nick Gibson now, They’re 





We began Joading, but before we had finished, an 
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arrow struck Phil in the arm, causing it to drop 
powerless to his side. 

“1'm hit!” cried he; “but don’t mind it—give ’em 
another.” 

“This won't do,” muttered Nick, his eyes flashing 
beneath his shaggy brows like glow-worms. “We 
must charge ’em. When I give the word, foller me 
and Chilie, and give ’em a taste of our pistols.” 

In a very brief time we were on our horses, spur- 
ring them forward and firing our pistols ag we rode 
towards the Indians. They scattered, and after fol- 
lowing them some distance, we gave them a parting 
shot from our rifles, and returned to where we had 
left Phil and the pack mules. 

“They won't trouble us any more,” said Nick. 
“T’ll ride over and look at them fellers out there 
while you're fixin’ the young man’s arm. I reckon 
he aint much hurt.” 

Nick’s prophecy was true. The wound proved to 
be comparatively a slight one, and while we were 
dressing it, the guide returned, his eyes flashing and 


“T’ve put Nick Gibson’s mark on them varmints 
out thar, so thet when the band comes back arter 
‘em, they'll know who’s bin round. They won't 
trouble us any more ter-day, and we may as well 
start along.” 

“What mark is that, Nick?” asked Ned. 

“The same mark thet they left on the bodies of 
my wife and three boys ten yeurs ago this spring,” 


ing lips, he struck his spurs deep into his horse’s 
flanks. The animal gave a vicious snort and leaped 
forward, and soon again we were on our way towards 
the Nueces country. 
« 
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A SONG OF THE SUMMER. 


A robin built in the apple-tree, 
(Sing high, sing low,) 
A robin built in the apple-tree 
A dainty nest for her blue egys three, 
And the spring was alla-glow 
With the apple blossoms drifting down 
In a shower of tinted snow. 


‘The robin sang in the apple-tree, 
(Sing high, sing low,) 
The robin sang in the apple-tree 
A mother song to her birdlings three; 
And summer was all a-glow 
With the golden buttereup-glory spread 
In the waving grass below. 


A ruthless hand, from the apple-tree, 
(Sing high, sing low,) 
A ruthless hand, from the apple-tree 
Tore nest and mother and birdlings three, 
And only the Lerd did know 
Where the blood of the robin, gory red, 
Fell over the grass below. 
The leaves 
(Sing 






are gone from the apple-tree, 
sh, sing low,) 
ire gone from the appie-tree, 
And nest and mother and birdlings three 
Are forgotten long ago, 
And out of the leaden clouds o’erhead 
Fall softly the flakes of snow. 






But the angel who keeps the book of years, 
On the page of the summer Jong, 
In letters of fire all dim with tears, 
Wrote over against this wrong: 
* Lost—from the beauty the dear Lord wears, 
Stolen—a summer song.” 
+o 
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THE DEACON’S CAT. 


Teddy was known everywhere as the deacon’s cat. 
The deacon had brought him up from kittenhood, 
and used often to boast that Ted knew quite as much 
as some children, 

The cat had a history, too, The deacon, once up- 
on a time, was seen going down to the river, a bag 
on his shoulder with a big stone in it, followed for 
some distance by two chubby children, crying lustily. 
Twice did the deacon put down the bag, which 
moved, in spite of the stone, and mewed piteously, 
to chase the children home, but they still followed, 
though at a greater distance, and still cried, till the 
deacon and the empty bag came back—then they 
yelled, 

On the following morning, the deacon heard his 
little ones talking together in so soft and subdued a 
manner, that he was tempted to listen. 

“See it cuddle! Oh, aint you glad?” 

“Yes, aintita p’etty? It’s all gray. 
in a bax.” 

“Where'd you find it?” 

“Under the hay. I guess old Catty thought she’d 
hid it, don’t you? Papa ketched four, an’ there 
was five of ’em. We won’t tell him, ’cause he’ll 
drownd it if we do.” 

The deacon laughed, and sat down to think. It 
never would do to let the boys deceive him after 
that fashion, so, seeing that Johnny ate only half of 
his milk, and Dicky saved a slice of his bread, he 
set his wits to work. 

“I wonderif I found all them kittens, mother?” 
he asked. The deacon had never studied Lindley’s 
Granmnar. 

Johnny looked up in nervous terror. 
eyes dilated. 

“T almost wish you had left one," said the good 
woman, who had received her lesson. “The chil- 
dren like a pet, you know.” 

“T should think they had more pets now than they 
could care for,” was the response. 

‘No, we aint,” in intelligent chorus. 

“I didn’t search the straw,” continued the deacon, 
with twitching lips, “but if 1 thought there was one 
there” — 

“No, there aint, he’s gone!” cried Johnny. 

“Gone! Why, did you find another kitten?” 
asked the deacon, in assumed astonishment. 

“Because, if you did, you can keep it,” said the 
mother, seeing a scared denial visible in both faces, 


Let's put it 


His brown 





Oh, it’s jes’ as nice and soft as itcan be!" cried 


asmile of peculiar import on his face, as he said,— | 


answered the guide, as, with pale face and quiver- | 


Johnny, so happy that he trembled. “May I go up 
and get it? It’s almost smothered in a box.” 

“All right,” said the deacon, as gravely as he 
could, “You may keep it. And I think you had 
better let old pussy have it for a while, or it will 
starve to death.” 

So the kitten was saved, and grew and thrived as 
the boys did, and at six years of age, when Johnny 
was twelve and Dicky was ten, there was not a 
handsomer gray cat in all Allentown. Even the 
deacon was proud of it, and used to show off its 
wonderful tricks, and tell how Ted was saved from 
an early death by “them two boys of his.” 

One hot summer’s Sabbath following a week of 
hard work at haying, the deacon went to church 
alone. His wife was visiting in a neighboring city 
with her sister, and the boys were away at school. 

Now the deacon had one failing; he would sleep 
in church in drowsy weather, as he called a hot 
spell. His wife was obliged to exercise the utmost 
diligence in order to keep him half-awake, if no 
more, and her greatest anxiety on leaving home was 
on this account. 

It happened that day there was a strange minister, 
an old man with a sermon that extended to the “fifth- 
lies.” At about the “thirdly,” the deacon fell 
asleep. The pews directly in front and directly be- 
hind him were empty, for the old preacher was not 
n favorite, so there was no one to nudge the deacon 
even when he snored. 

Somewhere about “fourthly,” there appeared on 
the window-sill, at the end of the deacon’s pew,a 
huge, handsome gray cat. Pussy looked round with 
an expression of intelligence that was praiseworthy 
in adeacon’s cat. Everybody knew him, and the 
congregation smiled, 

But pussy was not contented with his perch. Ina 
slow and cautious manner, after a sidelong gaze at 
the speaker, he crept down into the pew, smelled of 
the hymn-book, and was lost to further vision until 
he reappeared, creeping softly up the deacon’s arm, 
and finally seated himself with an air of feline tri- 
umph squarely on his shoulder, purring contentedly. 

And still the deacon did not wake. 

The minister brought out his “fifthly,” and pussy 
looked at him with quiet blinks. There he satin 
sight of all the laughing boys, and there the deacon 
slept, his head thrown back and his mouth open. 

I say the minister proceeded with “fifthly.” 
Then he happened to look in the direction of the 
deacon’s pew. He stopped. He seemed struggling 
with some inward emotion, and having said, in a 
strained voice, “Finally, my brethren,” looked at 
the cat and abruptly sat down. Of course he was 
hidden by the pulpit, and no one saw hii shake as 
he tried iu vain to recover his gravity, for, unfor- 
tunately, he had a too keen perception of the ludi- 
crous. It was quite all he could do to compose his 
countenance sufficiently to rise and say,— 

“Brethren, the meeting is dismissed,” and then 
sans benediction, sans singing, the whole body rose 
and went out, leaving the sexton to wake the deacon 
and drive away the cat. 

Marvellous to say, it was some time before the 
deacon understood the purport of the broad grins 
that for weeks afterwards met him on trivial or se- 
rious occasions, and when he did learn of it, his in- 
dignation was all vented upon Teddy, who, he de- 
clared, would never have made him a laughing 
stock if he had “drownded him as he oughter” when 
he was a kitten. 

— —~ +o 


For the Companion. 


GLASS AND GLASS-MAKING. 


Who discovered or invented glass? Was it Phe- 
nician merchants, whose fires in the desert fused 
nitre and sand, aud surprised them by sending out 
pure streams that cooled into crystal ? 

: If you do not know, neither do the wise men who 
study antiquities. Noman knoweth! 

Glass-work was successfully carried on in those 
ill-fated cities, Tyre and Sidon. Pliny, who Jost his 
life in the destruction of Pompeii, says the art of 
glass-making was not introduced into Rome until 
the reign of Tiberius, and that purely transparent 
glass cups and vases were not made till the time of 
Nero. 

The Egyptians, who were, doubtless, the first 
workers in glass, cut and also ornamented in change- 
: able colors, their cups, bottles and vases. 

The ancients used glass for ornamenting the walls 
and ceilings, und even the floors of their houses. 
They set blocks of it of various colors in mosaic, 
just as we now arrange colored tiles. 

Some of these blocks, used for paving floors, have 
been found in ruins, and are as large as an ordinary 
brick. One of them bears the representation of a 
bird, in all the brilliant hues of nature, on a dark, 
rich background. It is most artistic and beautiful. 
| A cameo, six inches by eight, representing Bacchus 
and Ariadne, with two satyrs, is still preserved in 
the Vatican at Rome. There have also been found 
specimens of vases on which the ornaments are in 
bold relief, and in colors on a dark background, 
which have all the delicacy and beauty of the sar- 
donyx vases. 

One of these, which belonged to the Barbariia 
palace in Rome, is called the Portland vase be- 
cause purchased by the Duchess of Portland. It 
is regarded of priceless value. It was almost de- 
stroyed by a blow from a maniac, who gained ad- 
mission to the room where it waskept. It is nowin 
the British Museum, and is guarded by a policeman, 
who turns it round and round in its glass case for 
the gratification of visitors, who sign their names 
first, and who are then watched, 





On the tomb of Beni-Hassam, at Thebrs, sups 
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posed to have been built two or three thousand 
years before Christ, have been found paintings 
of glass-blowers at work. They sit by a fire, 
with blow-pipes (differing very little from those 
now in use), 





A glass bead was found there also, one of the 
rare ornaments of a Queen. It bears, in sunken 
characters, the legend of her life in hieroglyph- 
ics, which have been deciphered by an eminent 
scholar. This bead is of moulded glass, and is 
attached to a royal necklace. The pictorial line 
that follows it in the illustration reads thus: 
“The good goddess (Queen) Ramaka, the loved 
of Athor, the protectoress of Thebes."’ 

This ancient lady was the wife of a King who 
reigned fifteen hundred years before Christ. 
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When Cwsar Augustus subdued Egypt, 26 
I. C., he was keen enough to see the advantage 
of this beautiful art; and he demanded glass as 
part of his tribute. After this, so great became 
the demand for glass, that about A. D. 14, its 
manufacture was commenced in Rome, 





Many relies of ancient Roman glass are found 
in tombs. They do not differ very much from 
the bottles, glasses and cups of the present time. 
One reason for this agreement is that we are, in 
all matters, copying the ancient forms and styles, 

When the conquered Gaul (now 
France), they introduced, among other arts, 
glass-making, and many antique articles have 
been found in the excavations in the ancient 
provinces of France, 


Romans 


Famous among these is 
which shows a very ad- 
vanced state of the art. It is surrounded by a 
net-work of red glass, and has an inscription 
in green glass, It was a gardener dug it up by 
chance, in a coflin, and he carelessly broke it, 
so that part of the inscription is gone. But 
enough remains to show that it was made in the 
reign of the Emperor whose name it bears, and 
who was born about the year 250, 


the “Strasbourg vase, 





The art of glass-working declined, with all 
others, when the barbarians carried ruin into 
Rome. It was revived, however, by Constantine 
1., at his new capital, Constantinople, whither 
artists and artisans flocked for patronage. In 
such esteem was this work held that the Em- 
peror exempted all glass-makers from taxes. 
The products of their skill soon became so valu- 
able as to be suitable gifts from one King to 
another, 

In the fourteenth century, Venice excelled all 
other places in this work, which, as a writer 
said, ‘‘she loved as the apple of her eye.” She 
maintained the manufacture as a monopoly,— 
and well might she love it for its profit alone. 
Gathering the workmen by themselves on the 
Jittle island of Murano, she watched narrowly 
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lest any work, or even old broken glass, should 
be carried into any other country. The attempt, 
or even the leaving of the place by the workmen, 
was punishable by imprisonment, and even by 
death. 

One of these skilled workmen, Beroviero by 
name, had, with the aid of a famous chemist, 
prepared receipts for coloring glass. The re- 
ceipts were kept secret, but the manuscript con- 
taining them was entrusted to his daughter Ma- 
rietta. A workman, Giorgis, fell in love with the 
daughter, and, to secure both her and a fortune, 
he copied the manuscript book. Then he frank- 
ly stated the terms on which he could be induced 
not to publish the receipts to the world! 

These were the hand of the beauty, with suf- 
ficient dower to enable him to set up a furnace 
of his own! Whether Marietta’s choice was 
consulted, or whether the secret of glass-color- 
ing was of more value than her happiness, we 
do not know; but she married the treacherous 
fellow (who was deformed as well as mean), and 
he grew rich on her dowry. 

Glass jewelry and trinkets formed a great 
source of traffic to the Venetians, as also did the 
blowing of false pearls and the imitating of 
precious stones. 

But Venice could not always hold this monop- 
oly. Germany, and especially Bohemia, came 
into the market with rarely-cut, and painted, 
and colored glass, as well as that elaborateiy en- 
graved with the diamond, Bohemian glass still 
continues in favor, and much of it is imported to 
our own country, and is doubtless familiar to 
our readers, 

es 


PASSPORTS. 


At this season of the year, when so many peo- 
ple are taking their way across the Atlantic, 
bent on indulging in the delights and beauties 
of European travel, the subject of passports be- 
comes an interesting one. 

The traveller asks, *‘Shall I carry a passport 
with me? Is it necessary? And if so, how shall 
I get one, and what shall I do with it?’ 

A passport, according to Webster, is ‘‘a writ- 
ten license from a king or other authority, grant- 
ing permission or safe conduct for one to pass 
through his territories, or to pass from one coun- 
try to another,” 

Until within the past twenty years, it was 
necessary, in order to travel in every country in 
Continental Europe, to carry and present a pass- 
port. Within that period, however, almost every 
country has ceased to make this requirement. It 
resulted from the fear that agitators, criminals, 
or condemned traitors, should get into the coun- 
tries from abroad, and the passport system was 
regarded as a means of safety to the public order. 

But the nations at last came to see how ab- 
surd and useless it was, in time of peace, to at- 
tempt to shut out travel, or to confine it only to 
the best and most orderly people; and so the pass- 
port system has to a great degree gone out of 
existence. 

Still, it is well for the traveller abroad to carry 
a& passport with him. There are still several 
countries which require a passport, and he may 
wish to visit them. Besides, it is always wise, 
when one is going far among strangers, to have 
a means of identifying him, and proving that he 
is a respectable person, and a citizen of his own 
country in good standing. In case of any trou- 
ble, the passport comes into good use in this 
way. Ever since the war of 1870, the French 
government has required that foreigners should 
show their passports before entering France; 
the reason being, the fear of plotters and in- 
triguers, and of spies. Spain, Turkey, Russia, 
and, we believe, Austria, still require passports. 

The passport, as issued by our State Depart- 
ment, is merely a certificate that the bearer isa 
citizen of the United States, and a request to 
other nations to allow him to pass freely into 
and out of their territories. 

On one side is added a full description of the 
person in whose name the passport is issued; 
giving his age, residence, profession, height, 
shape of features, complexion, and color of hair 
and eyes, The object of this is to make sure 
that the person who is carrying the passport is 
the person named in it. 

It is true that this has not always achieved its 
purpose; for men who have wished to go intoa 
country for some sinister purpose, and have not 
been able to get passports through regular chan- 
nels, have often been able to use the passports 
of others. 

Passports are to be obtained by applying to 
the State Department at Washington for them, 
either personally, or through a lawyer or agent. 
The fee charged for issuing a passport is five 
dollars. 

If, however, a person neglects to get a pass- 
port before setting out, he may procure one from 


any of the American ministers to foreign courts, | 





or, in places where there is no minister, from the 
United States Consuls. 

When about to enter a foreign country where 
passports are required, the traveller must take 
his passport to the envoy of that country, resi- 
dent in the country from which he is setting out; 
and this envoy vises the passport; that is, he 
puts his official signature and seal on the back 
of it, to show that he has seen it, and grants the 
traveller permission to enter his country. 

For instance, if you are in London, and are 
about to cross over to France, you must take 
your passport to the French minister in London. 
He will sign and seal it on the back, and that 
will be your warrant to enter French territory. 
If you are going from France into Spain, you 
must, in like manner, resort to the Spanish min- 
ister in Paris, and obtain his vise. 

This necessity sometimes causes not a little 
annoyance, as the minister is not always to be 
found, and at the frontiers of countries which 
require passports, there is always delay, caused 





by the examination of the passports by the po- 


lice. 
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TOO FRAIL. 


The flower that blossoms in the early morn, 
And spreads its fragrant petals to the light; 
That holds the dewdrop in its virgin breast, 
And blooms as brightly as the star of night, 
Is oft too frail and tender to withstand 
The cruel blast that come from o’er the sea; 
It slowly ooae and withers, till its leaves 
Lie scattered o’er the bosom of the lea, 


———\{_!_—_+@o___—___ 
NATIONAL HONESTY. 

As long, probably, as the United States has a 
national debt, there will be many propositions | 
how to pay it, from men who think something 
is to be gained by getting rid of the debt in the 
cheapest way. The inventors of these schemes 
are not to be trusted. Their plans should be 
suspected as soon as they are brought forward. 

The maxim that honesty is the best policy ap- 
plies with double force to nations. A man can 
be forced to deal justly by his creditors, The 
law will step in and take all he has if he tries to 
cheat them. But governments cannot be forced 
to pay their debts. If they choose to repudiate 
them, there is no remedy. Their credit, there- 
fore, depends wholly upon their disposition to be 
just. This isa law that has no exceptions. A 
government may sometimes even profitably do 
more than it promised when it was borrowing, 
for the sake of helping its credit. 

Some people speak sneeringly of bondholders, 
as though they and their rights were not to be 
considered, forgetting that the country was 
glad enough to get their money when money 
was needed, Persons, too, who insist upon the 
fulfilment of every promise to creditors, are 
often denounced as in league with the bond- 
holders, even when they are moved, not by love 
for the owners of bonds, but by a desire to see 
the government credit preserved. 

It is unwise as well as wrong to do anything 
that unsettles the faith of creditors in the pay- 
ment of all debts. All governments are sooner 
or later forced to borrow, and those which have 
always recognized the rights of their creditors 
can then borrow cheapest. On the other hand, | 
there was never a government that having played | 
a trick upon those to whom it owed money, did | 
not suffer by its own act more than those suf- | 
fered whom it had cheated. | 

When the legal tender act was passed during 
the late civil war, it became lawful for States | 
to pay the interest and principal of their debt in | 
paper. All but two of the States—Massachusetts | 
and New York—did so. Doubtless there were 
many people in Massachusetts and New York 
who thought it very absurd and unwise, as well 
as extravagant, to buy gold to pay the interest 
on the State debts. 

Time has proved that the policy was right. 
The two States we have named, enjoy to-day the 
best credit of all the States inthe Union. Either 
of them can sell five per cent. bonds at a good 
premium, When they have paid off their dehts, 
they will have expended less in currency, for in- 
terest on each one hundred dollars, than other 
States that deemed it folly to pay gold. 

The true test of what is the best thing to be 
done with a debt, is what the holders of the 
debt have a reasonable right to expect. That 
government will never have good credit which 
confines itself to what a narrow and selfish read- 
ing of its contract compels it to do. It is better 
to pay a debt which possibly was illegally in- 
curred than to repudiate it. 

France, which has the largest debt of any 
country in the world, pays interest for money, 
borrowed by men who really usurped the gov- 
ernment in September, 1870. Some of our 
Southern States have repudiated debts on the 
ground that the power to make them was doubt- 
ful. France borrows at less than five per cent. ; 
the six per cent. bends of our repudiating States 








are vot worth fifty cents on the dollar. 





It has been proposed that the national debt of 
the United States be paid in silver dollars, 
Whether it would be right or wrong to do so we 
do not discuss. It has become a political ques. 
tion. But applying our test to the scheme, it 
must be condemned. The lenders of the money 
we have borrowed never expected silver in pay- 
ment, and they would be justly dissatisfied jf 
we offered to pay them in that metal. It would 
be an injury to our credit to do this. We might 
save some millions of dollars now, but the day 
of punishment would come whenever we wish 
to borrow again.. Honesty cannot be violated 
without the suffering of penalty for its violation, 


oe 
SHAM BUTTER. 

Within a few years, a trade has sprung up in the 
manufacture and sale of imitations of butter, 
Though the article goes under the name of “butter- 
ine” and “oleo-margarin,” yet it is thought that 
much of it is sold for genuine butter by men who 
are more greedy of gain than covetous of honesty, 

Many people may be surprised to learn that arti- 
ficial butter may be made, as clean, as pleasant to 
the taste, and as wholesome as genuine butter. This, 
however, is the testimony of some very eminent men 


' of science; and the fact that it is possible to deceive 


those who buy the imitation into the belief that they 
are buying genuine butter, seems to confirm their 
testimony. 

The inventor of the process was a Frenchman, M. 


| Mege-Mouries, and the process is patented. His 


idea was—and it is said to be scientifically true—that 
the fatty substance in milk, which is separated by 


| churning, is exactly the same as the other fat of the 


cow. The thing necessary to be done to make the 
resemblance complete, was to separate this fat and 
give it the appearance and the taste of butter. 

He first chopped beef suet very fine, and mixed it 
with carbonate of potash and chopped sheep’s stom- 
achs. These latter substances have the property of 
causing the “tissues,” as they are called, to separate 
from the fat when the whole mixture is moderately 
heated. Everything would be spoiled if the suet 
were heated so as to he “tried out.”” By this system 
the fat is wholly separated at a heat of only 113° 
Fahrenheit, which is only a little higher than is 
needed to melt it. 

The fat is then skimmed off, and placed under 
great hydraulic pressure, which causes its separation 
into stearine and oil. Stearine is a white, solid fat, 
used in the manufacture of candles. The oil, too, 
is solid when cold. By the Mege-Mouries process, 
the oil, or oleo-margarin, is then put into a churn 
with milk and water,—-ten pounds of oil to two 
quarts of milk and three pints of water,—and 
churned, The product looks and tastes like butter. 
When the water is carefully worked out of it, it will 
keep longer than genuine butter. 

Such fs the process, and such is butterine, or oleo- 
margarin, as the French inventor makes it. There 
are said to be dairies where only a little of the oil is 
churned, with a considerable amount of cream. In 
that case, the result is only adulterated butter, The 
real butterine contains no real butter, 

There is a strong prejudice against oleo-margarin, 
and we do not say that it is not unfounded, The 
sale of it, under the false pretence that it is butter, 
is immoral. But when it is cleanly and carefully 
made from the fat of healthy and freshly-slaughtered 
cattle, it need not be bad or anpalatable. It may 
even be much better than poor butter. 

The Legislature of New York has passed a law 
which compels dealers to label every package of ar- 
tificial butter “oleo-margarin.” It also provides 
that every retail dealer shall give the purchaser of 
it a card marked with the same word, Thus, no- 
body need buy anything but butter unless he choos- 
es todoso. The law can hardly be enforced, how- 
ever, as there are so many ways to evade it. 

Those who are engaged in this manufacture say 
that scarcely any of the article is sold in this coun- 
try, but that it is exported to Europe. The statement 
is true as far as the exports are concerned, but per- 
haps much of it is also slyly disposed of in the home 
market. 


+> 
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OUT OF WORK. 

It is said that within two months after the City 
Council of Boston had given permission to one of 
the street railroad companies to establish a new 
line, more than six thousand men had applied for 
situations as conductors or drivers. Taking into 
view the fact that the pay of men employed on 
horse cars is not large, that the work is hard, 
and that the cars run from early morning until 
late hour at night, it may be thought that men must 
be reduced to great straits before they would seek 
eagerly for these situations. 

That would not be quite true. There seems to be 
a fascination in this kind of work, at least, for agit 
sons who have not tried it. In times when labor | 
fully employed, the horse car companies have al- 
ways more men asking for places than they can ac- 
commodate. College graduates have been known 
to feign poverty, and become conductors of street 
cars, to have a good time and to study human nat- 
ure. The love of horses leads a great many men to 
be willing to stand all day on the platform of & car 
so as to drive a “span.” 

The very large number of applications, howeves 
shows that there must have been a vast amount of 
real distress behind them. These six thousand men 
represent four out of every hundred grown men in 
the city of Boston. To say that one twenty-fifth of 
the adult males ina city are either out of work or 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











have such undesirable situations that they would be 
yilling to leave them for the sake of driving horses 
orcollecting fares in a street car, is to say that the 
condition of the “working classes,” as they are im- 
properly called—for we are all workers—is far from 
prosperous. 

Speed the day when [business shall revive, and 
every poor man will have plenty of work and good 
pay for doing it. 


4} 
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SCOTTISH LOYALTY. 

In the olden time the relation between governors 
and governed was far more a matter of sentiment 
than of interest. The chief, it is true, protected his 
clansmen, fighting and legislating for them. But, 
apart from the bevefits received, the clansiman was 
jevoted to his chief, and gave his life cheerfully to 
ave him from harm. Mr. Froude, the historian, 
tells, in one of his “*essays,’’ an anecdote which illus- 
trates this sentiment of loyalty. 

An old Scotch nurse was the sole depository of a 
mysterious secret. It touched the good name of the 
noble family in which she lived, and affected the 
descent of the family estates, She was dying, and a 
priest urged her to confess, reminding her that only 
thereby could she provide for the safety of her soul. 

“The safety of my soul!’’ exclaimed the dying 
woman, faithful to what she understood to be her 
duty; “the safety of my soul! And would you put 
the honor of an auld Scottish family in competition 
with the soul of a poor creature like me?” 

The old nurse may have been led astray by her 
loyalty, but her devoted faithfulness will recall to 
the reader of Wordsworth two lines from the “Ode 
to Duty,” — 


“Give unto me, inade lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice,” 


or 


BRAIN WORK. 

Few writers of the first order give many hours a 
day to hard brain work. They learn to concentrate 
their mental energy into a few hours of toil. Wal- 
ter Scott, when at the height of his fame, had his 
house filled with guests. He devoted himself to 
their enjoyment. From breakfast at nine o’clock 
until bedtime, he was at their service, planning nu- 
merous excursions, visiting neighbors, or entertain- 
ing them at the table and in the parlor with his in- 
imitable stories, One of his guests expressed sur- 
prise that he had so much leisure. 

“I can’t understand, Sir Walter, when you do 
your writing.”’ 

“While most of yeu are sleeping,” was the laugh- 
ing reply, He rarely worked at night, but begin- 
ning at six o’clock in the morning, he was over his 
desk till nine. His day’s stint was then completed, 
and he was ready for recreation himself, and for 
service to his guests. Lord Bulwer Lytton, in his 
busiest literary days, was accustomed to devote only 
two hours a day to writing. 





ee 
A JESTER’S END, 

Theodore Hook was a great favorite in English 
society. His wit seemed inexhaustible. His con- 
versation sparkled with humor, pun and epigram. 
Hecould keep any circle, the rudest as well as the 
most cultivated, in a roar of laughter. He was a 
welcome guest in the drawing-rooms of the nobility, 
forhis gayety stirred the dullest party into life. His 
power of improvisation was wouderful, for he could 
make poetry as rapidly as he could speak, and com- 
pose both the words and the music as he sat at the 
plano, 

Bat this witty genius had no moral principle, and 
rained health and fortune by incessant dissipation. 
His magnetic charm lured others to similar excesses, 
and his example dragged down his associates. With 
‘constitution ruined before middle age by sensual 
indulgences, he dragged out a weary life. One 
evening, after he had been delighting a company by 
his poetry and music, he rose from the piano, and 
turning to a large mirror, said, sadly,— 

“Isee Llook just as I am, done upin mind and 
body, and in purse.” Then he went home to die. 


The gay jester, who had made so much merriment 
for others, died almost alone, without joy and with- 


out hope, 
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A CHURCH REBUKED. 





There are churches, we don’t think they are nu- 
merous, which forget “to entertain strangers.” A 
church of this inhospitable character once received 
‘severe rebuke from Mr. Seward while he was Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York. One Sunday morn- 
2 , while visiting New York City, he entered, ac- 
ps by several of his staff, an Episcopal 
se ch on Broadway. The church was pretty full, 

no one offered the party aseat. Walking slowly 
aisle, followed by his staff, every 
pew was found to be either filled, or so presenting 
Prot 8 back as to object to a stranger’s intru- 
inn he Governor finally came to the chancel, 
on ®an open door in the rear wall admitted him 

"to the churchyard. The party determined to re- 
hen suddenly appeared wardens 
pete Profuse apologies were made. If 

~owners had known that the chief magistrate 
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COMFORT FOR BALD-HEADS. 


eward very properly declined to enter 
: thospitable church, saying that he had 
esire to worship in a church which had a seat 


to eachother, The Cincinnati Commercial remarks: 


Persons who are reluctant to confess their bald- | 
ness, and indulge in the illusions excited by hair | 
restorative advertisements, do not consider the sub- 
er philosophically. It is Thackeray who tells the 
ittle page that “curly gold locks cover foolish 
brains.” 


civilization. The Egyptians, with whom historic 
civilization commenced, shaved their heads that | 
they might be bald. The Scythians were examples | 
of barbarism and long hair. Nothing so much sur- 
prises the untutored savage of America in an en- 
counter with the white man, as the discovery, when 
he draws his scalping-knife, that there is no hair by | 
which to lift his trophy of victory. Baldness is not 
known to barbarism. 
have departed from the infancy of races. 


————_ +2 


WANTED A HEAD. 


An old negro ona plantation in Louisiana indi- 
cated the cause of failure in many a well-laid 
seheme. The New Orleans Picayune tells the story: 


A capitalist stocked a sugar plantation in Louisi- 
ana with the best of implements and machinery, and 
expended money in putting the land in the best pos- 
sible condition. His manager wrote glowing ac- 
counts of the prospects from year to year; but re- 
ceipts did not “pan out.” At last, upon a visit to 
the place, he counselled with an old patriarchal 
negro, when the following dialogue ensued: 

**How is this, old man, this place yields so badly? 
It used to be a steady two hogsheads to the acre 
place; but it is now hardly three-quarters of a hogs- 
head.” 

a Well, masser, to tell you de truf, it wants some- 
thing.”’ 

“Wants something!’’ exclaimed the proprietor. 
‘What is there that is wanted that I have not fur- 
nished? You have got the best stock of mules on the 
coast; you have ploughs, hoes; your land is ditched, 
levied ‘and drained, and there is no better mill in 
the State, and the hand gang is the best I can get.” 
“All true enough, masser.” 

*What, then, is wanted?” 

“Something, masser, you can’t give nor buy.” 
“Well, what in the deuce is that?” impatiently 
exclaimed the irascible capitalist. 

“Only a head, only a head, masser,”’ was the final 
answer of the wise old African, as he shuffled off to 
the field, his cutting knife on his shoulder. 





——- +o 
DODGING THE BIG ONES. 

The soldier must be a veteran indeed, and rash by 
nature as well as trained by practice, who can resist 
the instinct to take his head out of the way of a fly- 
ing cannon-ball. This anecdote is told of Gen. Jo- 
seph Lane, otherwise known as Senator Lane and 
Governor Lane, 


At the battle of Buena Vista, during the Mexican 
War, he had command of the left wing of Gen. Tay- 
lor’s army, and d the engag t by attack- 
ing the Mexican division of Gen. Ampudia. While 
his forces were forming into line, they were some- 
what annoyed by a battery of small guns which the 
Mexicans had stationed on a ——— height, 
and which were blazing away furiously; but their 
pieces were badly aimed, and the shot flew wild, 
most of it passing high over our soldiers’ heads. 
One of Lane’s old Indiana regiments was at the 
front, and most exposed, and as the balls came whiz- 
zing through the air, the men would involuntarily 
duck their heads. Gen. Lane noticed this, and in 
his loud, trumpet tones, he called out,— 

“Indiana Regiment! No dodging!” 

Almost immediately afterwards, came the boom 
of a new gun from the height,—the boom of a roar- 
er,—and as a twenty-four-pound solid shot came 
uncomfortably near to the General, he popped down 
his head very suddenly. 

The men saw, and a smile and atitter ran along 
the double line of bronzed faces. With a grim 
smile upon his own face, turning again to his men, 
Gen. Lane thundered,— 

“Indiana Regiment! You may dodge the big 
ones!” 








THE BOY AND THE MAN. 


Discontented people can never learn that their lot 
in life is better for them than the lot of those they 
envy. This illustration comes from Danbury: 


There was a business man standing in front of the 
Wooster House, picking his teeth, the other morning. 
He was doing this in a mechanical way, as his mind 
was cae vs | upona weighty matter. While he stood 
there, a boy approached, with a bundle of books un- 
der his arm. We was going to school, but he wanted 
to go elsewhere. He saw the business man standing 
in the shade, and leisurely picking his teeth, and 
then he thought of the hot school-room, with its 
tasks, and of the cool woods and fishing brooks, and 
groaned within himself as he said,— 

“I wish I was a man, soas I could do as I pleased.” 

The man still stood there. He had a note of four 
hundred doliars to pay before the bank closed, and 
he had goods to order from a firm whom he already 
owed, and he had twenty-five dollars mm his pocket, 
and no earthly possibility of collecting a hundred 
more. Then his eye fell npon the boy going to 
school, and he sighed and said,— 

«Would to heaven I was a boy again at school!” 


«> 
>> 





A GOVERNMENT CLERKSHIP. 

A government clerkship seems attractive to thou- 
sands of young men. But acorrespondent of the 
Cincinnati Commercial gives its readers the follow- 
ing view, which is not at all fascinating: 


The other day, I heard a Cabinet Minister talking 
to a young chap who wanted a place. ‘My young 
friend,” said he, “don’t apply. Saw wood, drive 
cows, anything honorable, but preserve your inde- 

ndence. I have a man in my department who has 
ne in forty years.” 

“Forty years?” 

“Yes, every day of it. He came in in 1826. Well, 
he gets about the same salary he had to commence 
with. The other day, he came to me, saying, ‘I 
ought to have died forty years ago.’ ‘You don’t 
mean that,’ Lsaid. ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘Tt mean that. 
have been buried In this building forty years, and I 
had just as well been buried in the grave. What's 
the difference between tombs? Of what advantage 
have I been to myself inhere? I had nothing when 
I came in, and have got nothing now. I am disqual- 





] . 
ne quaintly to say that where mind and 
ners are most improved, the least hair grows; ; would starve to-morrow.’ So much for govern- 





ified for anything. If I was turned out to-day, I 


bnt observation shows it to be so. Hair and en-| ment position that young men are so anxious to get. 
lightened culture seem to exist in an inverse ratio | They had better let it alone. 


| school generally stick, as their patness makes them 
Luxuriant growths of hair are indicative |adhesive. The following anecdote illustrates tt is 
of childhood and savagery. Baldness is a sign of | adhesive quality: 


an acquaintance with one of the latter’s most ihti- 
mate friends, 
tion the son of the deceased gentleman entered the 
room, and conversation became general. 
departure, however, free and personal comment was 


It is a token rather that men | fl 


umbrella.” 
to him ever since, and he is known as “the boy with 
his mother’s eyes and his father’s umbrella.” 


gentleman, and the most accessible of sovereigns. 
palace in Rio anybody who chooses to come. 
of each recital, responds briefly in the language of 


the person who addresses him. 
ory, and he is never known to promise anything 


amount of the Emperor’s personal budget, Dom 


upon the revenues of his country, 


o 


mary) 
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AN ADHESIVE DESCRIPTION, 
It is a curious fact that the nicknames given at 


The other day a lady was deploring the death of 
During the course of their conversa- 
On his 


passed upon him. 


Said lady No. 2, “That boy has 
1is mother’s eyes.” 


“Yes,” subscribed No. 1, re- 
ectively, “and IL noticed that he had his father’s 
This remarkable description has stuck 
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DOM PEDRO AT HOME, 
Dom Pedro, of Brazil, is at home a very aifable 


On a certain dayin the week he receives at his 
His 
visitors await him in a long gallery, through which 
he walks ata given hour. Each explains his busi- 
ness, and the Emperor, who rapidly seizes the points 





He has a long mem- 


which he does not fulfil. It is related that when 


the Legislative Chambers wished to raise the 


Pedro refused it, afraid of too heavily weighing 


ee -—— 

SENSE OF DUTY. 

. With Wellington duty was the guiding star of his 
life. He was stern in discipline, and seldom or 
never praised. The fact of a man doing his duty 
was to Wellington only an ordinary act, for which it 
would be an insult to praise him. This sentiment 
was gradually communicated to his soldiers, 


At Waterloo, when the troops closed up to receive 
a charge of cavalry, the Duke rode into one of his 
infantry squares and said, “Stand steady, lads; 
think of what they will say of us in England!” 

The men answered back with a cheer, “Never 
fear, sir; we know our duty!” 

A grim smile of approval overspread the impas- 
sive features of His Grace as he heard his favorite 
maxim re-echoed, 


> 


ASKING FOR A LETTER, 
Post-oflice clerks, occasionally, are amused with 
singular calls for letters: 


One day aman called at a Sussex post-oflice and 
asked, “Have you got a letter from Brighton for a 
woman?” 

“What woman?” said the post-office official. 

“A woman hop-picking up here somewhere.” 
“What name?” 

“I don’t know her name.” 

“Should you know it if you heard it?” 

“No, I don’t think I should.” 

“Then I cannot tell you.” 

“Thank you; good-day.” 





LOCKWOOD’S 


FERN PORTFOLIO 


In our issue of July 26th we published a description of 
a Fern Portfolio. We cannot too highly commend it to 
all those who love to gather Ferns and Leaves to decorate 
their homesin winter, There are two styles of binding. 


Half Cloth, #150; Half Leather, 82. 
Sent by express on receipt of price. 


PERRY MASON & CO.,, 
41 TemrLe Lace, Boston. 





PACKAGES OF 


FISHING TACKLE. 


ee 


This package will make any boy’s eyes sparkle who de- 
lights in fishing. It contains two hooks for pickerel or 
other large fish; a pretty tin bait-hox with a catch for 
fastening toa belt; six hooks for trout or perch attached 
to hair or gut snell; twelve hooks of different sizes for 
either salt or fresh water fishing; one cork or quill bob 
with line and hook attached, for fishing in still water; 
one bob without line; one lead sinker; and four Hnen 
lines of varied sizes; the whole making just the assort- 
ment for the kinds of fishing most enjoyed by boys. 

This attractive assortment of fishing tackle sent to any 
address, postage paid, for 90 cents. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, 





CHARMING SUMMER BOOKS, 


HILLSIDE AND SEASIDE 


In Poetry. A companion volume to “Roadside Poems.” 
published last year. Edited by Lucy Larcom. “Little 
Classic” style. “$1. “Allare wholly sweet and pure and 
pleasant, and the book is a very delightful one.”—Boston 
journal. 


TOM BAILEY'S ADVENTURES. 


“The Story_of a Bad Boy.” who was very like most 
bright boys. By T.B. ALpRicn. Summer Edition. Pa- 
per. 50 cents. “One of the most thoroughly delighttul 
of Mr. Aldrich’s books.—. VF. Eve. Post. “A eapital, 
captivating, natural, bright story.”’—Boston Trareller. 


DEEPHAVEN. By Saran O. Jewerr. $125. “A 
very charming story of two devoted friends who speut 
wart of a summer at an old-fashioned seaport town... . 
Admirable humor.”—Christian Register. “It possesses all 
the fascination of Hawthorne.”--Boston Transcript. 





THE AMERICAN. By lHevsry James, Je. $e. 
“A more original, brighter, better-written novel than 
‘The American’ we have not seen this many 2 day.” 
London Daily News. 


OUT OF THE QUESTION. by W.). low- 
aLLS. $125. Out of the Question,’ is the best of his 
. ¥. Evening Post. 

1is ms to us one ot the most charming of 
Howells’ works.” 





stories, 
“This all Mr, 
Boston Advertiser. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers. 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


PALACE 
ORGANS 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


The oxty Organ made in which is combined power, 
dep, brillianey, and sympathetic delicacy. 

Most exquisitely beautiful solo effects ever produced. 

Only stop-action ever invented that can not be disar- 
ranged by use. 

Only Organ made with bellows capacity so creat that 
it requires but little effort with the feet to supply all 
the aur desired, . 

Best made and most elegant cases in market. 

Nothing but solid wood ornaments, Every Organ fully 
warranted for fire years. * 

Illustrated Catalogne and Price List mailed, postpaid, 
on application, Address, 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 


f Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, QO 
THE SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


Choice books no longer for the few only, The best 
standard novels within the reach of every one. Books 
usually sold from $1 to $8 given (unchanged and un- 
abridged) for 10 and 20 cents. 
East Lynne, By Mrs. Henry Wood (Double No.),20c. 
John Halitax, Gentleman. By Miss Mulock.. 
Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronte, (Double N« 
A Woman-Hater. Charles Reade’s new nove’ 
The Black-Indies, Jules Verne’s latest 
Last Days of Pompeii. By Bulwer....... 
Adam Bede. By George Eliot (Double No 
The Arundel Motto. By Mary Cecil Hay.... 
Old Myddleton’s Money. By Mary Cecil Ha: 
The Woman in White. By Wilkie Collin 
. The Mill on the Floss. 
The American Senator. ) 
A Princess of Thule. By William Black 
The Dead Secret. By Wilkie Collins.... 
4 Romola. By George Eliot (Double No. 
16. The English at the North Pole and Field of Ie 
In one book, 
17. Hidden Perils. By Mary Cecil Hay........... 
18, Barbara’s History. By Amelia B. Edwards... 
19. A Terrible Temptation. By Charles Reade.... 
20. Old Curiosity Shop. By Charles Dickens...... 
21. Foul Play. By Charles Reade...............0 
22. Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins............ .-20c 
23. The Squire’s Legacy. By Mary Cecil Hey......... 20c. 
For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or sent, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of price by 

GEORGE MUNROE, 


Sent, post-paid, on re- 
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THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 
Over 48,000 Made. 


GRAND, 
SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT. 
A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 
Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent, 


CHICKERING & SONS 


156 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 
11 East Fourteenth Street.......New York. 


) NEVER 80 HAPPY IN MY LIFE. 
CAX 


TON PRESS, 
Self-inking only #14. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing, from > to $60; will do the work 

of a $250 Press. Presses from $3 
Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS & 
MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 












a ton, Mass. Established 1847. 
INTIN wWictTomnR: 
AND ENTERPRISE! 
PRESS Hs . Hand-iInkers, $8 to $20. 


Large Illustrated Catal 











Boston, Mass, 


forll Kclf-Inkers, ¢6 to $850, 
2 stamps. J, COOK & OO., Mfr's, W est den, 
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For the Companion, 


THE FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 
They tell a legend of a man 
Who roamed the wide world over, 
And spent his whole life trying 
To find a four-leaved clover, 
For this once found would bring him peace 
And happiness forever, 
And so he roamed and sought,—in vain, 
He found the treasure never. 
Till, coming home, a tired old man, 
Diseouraged and downhearted, 
He threw himself upon the ground, 
Bat quick again up-started. 
For there, before his own house-door, 
And spread the whole field over, 
Were growing fragrant binehes of 
The long-sought four-leaved clover, 
Dear heart, there comes the truest joy 
To those who seek it never, 
And happiness, in duty’s field, 
Rewards the dver ever. 


R. ERLE. 
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For the Companion, 


CRIPPLE JOIN. 

“Stop! stop!’’ A shout of many voices, and 
the flash of « policeman’s lifted club, arrested 
one of the omnibuses driving rapidly down 
Broadway. 

It was too late. ‘That boy on the crossing had 
been struck down by the horse’s feet, and two 
of the wheels had run over him and crushed his 
legs. The policeman picked him up, 

“It’s only a little boot-black,—‘Cripple John,’ 
they called him. He was lame and deformed, 
and couldn't get out of the way. Take him to 
the hospital.” 

And there were hands that lifted him softly 
and pitifully, and even touched tenderly his poor 
little kit of tools,—his broken boxes and brush- 
es,—that they took with him when he was car- 
ried away. And they found a cot for “Cripple 
John,”’ terribly injured and swooning with pain, 
in the children’s ward of the great hospital. 

“He cannot live,”’ said the doctor. ‘‘Send for 
his friends, if he has any.’’ And the poor 
mother, whose weary life leaned on that only 
boy, was brought, weeping, to his bedside. 

He did not know her. “Johnny! DearJohnny! 
Poor, poor, dear Johnny!”’ 

But his eye wandered, and his words had no 
intelligence. That was harder to bear than 
death. ‘‘He will speak to me in heaven,’’ she 
thought, catching hold of her last Christian com- 
fort. Johnny had been taught at the Five Points 
Mission, and she believed that he was a good 
boy. 

There was an interval of silence and of trou- 
bled sleep. He woke at length, and then knew 
his mother. 

“Where be I, ma?” the little fellow whispered, 
looking round in surprise. The poor mother 
bent over him, and talked softly and lovingly to 
him, and told him all that had happened, and 
how badly he was hurt—‘“‘and Johnny—Johnny 
the doctor says you can’t’’—and then she could 
speak no more for her tears, 

“Don't ery,”’ said Johnny; and he lay a good 
while thinking. ‘‘Ma, 1 just dreamed that I 
was in a beautiful place,—a great deal prettier’n 
Central Park,—just such a place as Sunday 
school teacher tells about,—I saw’’— 

“QO Johnny, the doctor says you shouldn't 
talk; but, Johnny,—if you must die, are you 
ready to die?” 

“Yes, ma,—‘l am so glad that Jesus loves me,’ 

we always sing that,—and teacher said He did 
love me.” 

The old physician came again to feel his pulse. 
“Can't L live, doctor?” 

“Well, little man, 
through.” 

Johnny lay looking at him intently. 
l love you. Do you love Jesus?” 

“There, there, sonny, you mustn't talk.””) And 
the old man turned away to hide his moistened 
eves. 


we'll try to pull you 


“Doctor, 


‘He's come, ma!’”’ with a sudden start of joy. 
She watched him smile and grow still, and she 
thought he was dead. No, she knelt down to 
the movement of his lips. ‘Pretty singing—I 
am so glad—Jesus loves me; and Cripple John 
| had passed into the glory of the life indeed. 
—_————_+oo——_—_—_ 


RUFUS CHOATE’S ELOQUENCE., 

In 1843 Rufus Choate delivered, at the anni- 
versary gathering of the Sons of the Pilgrims in 
New York, an oration. His theme was “The 
Age of the Pilgrims, our Heroic Period.”’” A 
writer thus describes the scene: 


’ 


Mr. Choate was then in his prime, and his 
presence was hardly less striking than that of 
the greatexpounder. Tall, thin, his complexion 
a rich olive, his eyes large, liquid, glowing; 
the face Oriental, rather than that of an Amer- 
ican, and generally rather sad than eager and 
passionate. His voice was a rich baritone, sono- 
rous, majestic, finely modulated and inimitable 
in expression of pathos. 

He philosophically developed the rise of Puri- 
tanism and the causes of the Pilgrim emigra- 
tion, and came down to the Mayflower, to Myles 
and Rose Standish, to the landing at Plymouth, 
the severity of the winter, the famine and the 
sickness, and the many deaths—fifty out of a 
hundred, including the beautiful Rose Standish. 

Pausing with a sad, far-off look in his eyes, 
as the vision had suddenly risen upon his mem- 
ory, and with a voice inexpressibly sweet and 
pathetic, and nearly choked with emotion, he 
said,— 

“In a late visit to Plymouth, I sought the spot 
where these earlier dead were buried. It was on 
a bank somewhat elevated, near, fronting and 


had been to them—ascending inland behind and 
above the rock—symbol, also, of that Rock of 
Ages on which the dying had rested in that final 
hour.” 

I have never seen an audience so moved. The 
orator had skilfully led up to this passage, and 
then, with a voice surcharged with emotion, 
symbolized the stormy and tumultuous life, the 
sudden and sad end, and the heroic faith with 
which, resting upon the Rock of Ages, they had 
lain down on the shore of the eternal sea. 

As Choate approached the climax, Webster's 
emotion became uncontrollable; the great eyes 
were filled with tears, the great frame shook; he 
bowed his head to conceal his face in his hat, 
and I almost seemed to hear his sob. 

The audience was flooded with tears, and a 
handkerchief at every face, and sighs and sobs 
soughed through the house like wind in the tree- 
tops. The genius of the orator had transferred 
us to the spot, and we saw the rocky shore, and 
with him mourned the early dead. 


————. +2>— 


HOUDIN AND THE ARAB. 

One of the few (if there are any other) cases 
in which the trade of conjuring or sleight-of-hand 
has done any service beyond amusing the spec- 
tators, is that of the famous Robert Hondin in 
his commission from the French government to 
put down the dangerous and sedition-plotting 
“sorcerers’’ of Algiers. Houdin astonished and 
confounded these men by a succession of wizard 
feats which greatly surpassed their own, and 
finally he promised that at a day appointed, he 
would convert one of them into smoke. 





The day came, and the throng was prodigious. 
A fanatical Marabout had agreed to give himself 
up to the French sorcerer for the experiment. 

The preparations were on a grand scale, 

The Marabout was made to stand upon a ta- 
ble, and was covered with a transparent gauze. 





Then Houdin and another person lifted the table 
by the ends, when the Arab disappeared in a 
profuse cloud of smoke. The terror of the spee- 
tators was indescribable. ‘They rushed out of 
the place, and ran along distance before some 
of the boldest could make up their minds to re- 
turn and look upon the Marabout. They found 
him near the spot where he had so mysteriously 
disappeared, but he could not answer their ques- 
tions,—he could tell them nothing at all—and 
only gazed wildly at them, like one bereft of his 
senses. He was entirely ignorant of what had 
a to him. 

This was Houdin’s closing exhibition. He had 
filled the minds of the people with wonder, he 
was venerated by all, while the pretentious 
Marabouts were in utter disgrace. Their influ- 
ence was banished. He had met these conjur- 
ers on their own ground, and had, in a most in- 
—v short time, completely vanquished 
them. 

The object of the French government was 
completely attained, and Houdin returned to his 
home. He had made no pecuniary terms with 
the minister of foreign affairs before obeying 
his orders; but so well satisfied was the govern- 
ment with his remarkable success, that, besides 
| paying all his expenses, he was presented with 





“But, doctor, IL want you to love Him, and| a check upon the treasury for fifty thousand 


pray to Him, and then you'll go to heaven where | 
He is,—me and you'll both be there, and see one | 


another again. Promise me you'll love Jesus, 
and then I won't talk any more.”’ 
“Yes, yes, my boy. There, good-by.”’ 


Midnight hushed the city, and the boy woke | 


again from broken slumbers with a strange light 
on his face, and muttering strange words. 

“The wheels!” was all his mother could un- 
derstand. He reached out his hand. She held 
it softly, dropping her tears upon it as she leaned 
over him, eagerly listening. 
over again the fatal scene in the street. 


Was he only living 


rancs. 

Such is a single chapter in the life of a famous 
| French wizard. 
| = oo -—- 

A TURBULENT SCENE. 
| The English House of Commons has been 
| called the first body of gentlemen in Europe. 
| But, certainly, no assembly in which the follow- 
ing scene of turbulence occurred, deserves that 
complimentary name. A London paper says: 
On the 5th of June, there was a spirited debate 
on a motion, by Mr. Jacob Bright, that the 





women’s disabilities bill should then be read a 
second time, which was met by a motion that 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. | 


looking upon the waves—symbol of what life ; 


es 





the measure be rejected. Then followed a 
scene. Mr. Courtney rose, and cries fora divi- 
sion went up from the Conservative benches. 
Not a word of Mr. Courtney’s opening remarks 
was audible. It became evident that the intend- 
ed orator and his audience had pitted themselves 
against each other for a trial of strength. A 
glass of water was brought to Mr. Courtney, 
which he drank amid ringing cheers. Thus re- 
freshed, he proceeded in dumb show. When he 
momentarily stopped till the storm had passed 
over, he was greeted with shouts of ‘‘Go on! 
Go on!”’ When he raised his voice to its utmost 
pitch, and endeavored to get in a word amid the 
roar, entreaties to “Speak up!”’ were addressed 
to him. Another glass of water was brought, 
and the Speaker arose and observed that, ac- 
cording to the rules of the House, the debate 
stood adjourned, a final cheer went up from the 
Ministerial benches, and Mr. Courtney, who had 
been speaking with much animation during the 
final minutes, resumed his seat. 


—-- — +o —- —— 
For the Companion. 


OUR LOST ONE. 


Sweet bud of promise! like pure petals close, 
Softly as wings of bird upon her nest, 

Those sunny eyes; and lips, fair as a rose, 

Hid in rare nook, where charm of deep repose 
}oth consecrate a shrine by nature blest! 


The image of thy face will e’er abide 

In mem'ry's glass to wear no earthly stain; 
Still thou wilt oy! linger by our side, 
To us invisible yet there to guide, 

Thy influence shall bless our lives again. 


This Sabbath eve we seem to hear thy knell. 
A solemn hush else wraps the balmy air, 

For angel fingers touch that passing bell, 

And voices whisper: “God’s sweet will is well, 
Your bud will ope above, a blossom rare.” 


> 





TIGHT GLOVES AND SHOES. 

A writer in the St. Louis Times remonstrates 
with women, young and old, for injuring their 
health by wearing tight gloves and shoes. She 
thus pictures what some women suffer for fash- 
ion’s sake: 


. . « Mistress Fashion has also decreed a tight 
glove for the hand and a compress for the foot. 
It prevents the free flow of the blood, causes 
discomfort and injury. No matter if the hand 
calls for No. 6 1-2 or 7, a glove half-size less may 
be used, and is used in multitudes of cases; it 
can be pulled, pushed and stretched until fairly 
adjusted; the palm of the hand is folded almost 
together; the round, fat wrist puffs up, but a 
stout hairpin will settle that. 

“This glove has got to be buttoned if 1 never 
get to church,” said a young girl just taking her 
first society lesson—a persistency worth a better 
service. 

After both hands are thus imprisoned, there is 
nothing left but to help them in position, for 
they will hold nothing else, as they are rendered 
useless. Ladies sit for hours in this way, the 
blood pressed away from the extremities—where? 
Towards the brain and heart. 

Said a lady just returned from a walk, “lam 
glad to get home and get into a wrapper; my 
dress hurts and my gloves hurt, and I am tired 
out.” 

The foot must also suffer in this unequal war. 
Too small shoes are purchased, with the assur- 
ance that they will stretch, the voice of the 
shopkeeper prevailing over the voice of wisdom. 
Cold feet, and painful swellings, and an ungrace- 
| ful carriage are the result. 

A lady artist said to me, “My hand is large. 
I cannot help it—it is the result of constant prac- 

tise. No very small or delicate hand can render 
| the themes of the grand old masters of song.’’ 

Just then her servant brought in a jar of fruit, 
| Which she could not unloose; but our lady fair, 

with one twist of the trained hand, that had 
been expressing silent notes into enchanting 
strains of sound, removed the cover. O, I think 
that a grand hand! 

A friend tells me of a beautiful lady in this 
| city whose arms were paralyzed from the use of 
what is called “Flake White,” a face powder in 
common use. She left it off, and is well and 
better looking without it. This evil is wide- 
spread, and endangers life; hair dyes produce 
violent pains in the head, injure the brain, and 
are sure in time to produce paralysis and death. 
As if there were not enough suffering in life! It 
is pitiful. 
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A GALLANT SOLDIER FEAT. 

Sailors are usually conceded the palm for 
climbing. But until sailors can show an instance 
where they have run up a mast carrying a can- 
non with them, they will have to stand back for 
Gen, Shield’s Cerro Gordo soldiers. In his ‘‘Rem- 
iniscences’’ of the Mexican War, that brave of- 
ficer tells the story of how a battery was planted 
on the night of the 17th of April, 1847: 


Previous to the brilliant American victory at 
Cerro Gordo, the engineers both of the attackin 
and defending armies had carefully surveye 
the highest of the eminences that bristle about 
the place, and had reported it inaccessible. It 
overlooked the whole Mexican army, but the 
Mexicans were confident that it could not be oc- 
cupied, and the same belief prevailed in the 
American camp. The night before the assault 
was a very dark one. Shields was in his tent, 
when towards midnight a number of soldiers of 
his commaad came to him and asked permission 
| to put a six-pound gun on the top of this cliff. 
| I was astonished. ‘Don’t you know,” I 
| asked, ‘“‘that the engineers say that it can’t be 
— say nothing of putting cannon up 
there.”’ 

They insisted, however, that they should like 
to try it. 

“Try it then, boys,’’ I said; ‘‘no harm will be 
done, even if you fail.” 








They went away, and in two hours they wer 
back again with the amazing news that they g¢. 
tually had a six-pounder in position on the sym. 
mit of that almost perpendicular height. 

‘And if you'll consent, sir,”” said one of they, 
“we'll put a twelve-pounder there, too,” ’ 

“Go ahead!”’ I replied. “I'll believe yon ey 
do anything now.” And long before dayligh; 
they reported that the twelve-pounder Was up 
there beside the six-pounder, ready to Open on 
the Mexicans in the morning. 

I thought the news too good to be kept, so] 
went to Gen. ‘T'wigg’s tent and roused him yp 
He heard my story, and looked at me as thongh 
he did not believe a word of it. : 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he exclaimed 
“that those fellows of yours have hauled ; 
twelve-pounder and a six-pounder up to the ty, 
of that height?” . 

“Yes sir; and what do you think of that® 

“I think there are two pieces of artillery Jost 


\to the United States, for there are not mey 


enough in the whole army to get them dowy 
again.” 

But those two pieces did excellent service 
against the astonished Mexicans that day, anj 
they were got down again afterward. , 


$4 >———____—. 


“SUE ’EM QUICK.” 


When Tom Hodgkins first put out his sign as 
a “Counsellor and Attorney at Law,” he wasa 
young man, and anxious to make a show in the 
world, He thought it would be a geod plan to 
have a legend, or motto, upon his sign, as old 
families used to have upon their coat of arms, 
Of course it must be Latin. The few who might 
be able to translate it would appreciate it, and 
those to whom he was called upon to afforda 
translation would gain an idea of the spirit in 
which he proposed to practice. So he chose his 
motto, ped had it neatly gilded upon the sign 
within a scroll of olive branches, “Suun 
Quique.” 

That was the motto, and a free translation is, 
“Let each man have his own,”’ or, ‘‘Let the laws 
of property be strictly observed.” And in ex. 
plaining this to inquirers, he would have good 
opportunity to speak a word in his own behalf, 

The first man to be arrested by the strange 
sentence was Seth Dumberton. Seth was a big, 
two-fisted well-digger, and jack -at-all-trades, 
who picked up a precarious livelihood by mak- 
ing himself generally useful, or generally a nui- 
sance, as the case might be. Seth studied away 
at the outlandish words until he had conquered 
them, and then he stumped into the office, where 
several of the citizens were assembled to wish 
the young man prosperity. 

“Say, squire,”’ cried the digger, with a great 
light upon his full-blossomed face, “who painted 
that ’ere sign o’ yourn?” 

“It was painted in Portland,”’ answered Hodg- 
kins. 

“Wal—I swan! Don’t them Portland chaps 
know haowtospell? Jerusalem! My little Tod- 
dy’d know better’n that.” 

“But, my dear man, to what do you allude?” 

“Tew what—eh?—allude? Why, I’m speakin’ 
o’ them words on the bottom of your sign, ‘Sue 
"em quick!’ It’s a pooty good idee fora lawyer, 
but, goodness gracious! I’d have it spelt so’t a 
man could read it thought spendin’ half an hour 
gettin’ through that painter’s bungle? But if 
yow re satisfied, I don’t care. Good-by, sir.” 

That evening, Tom took down his sign, and 
when he next put it up, his Latin legend had 
been expunged.—Ledger. 


, 


+>» 





THE “‘CREASED” ELK. 

Conrad Wentworth, better known to his 
friends as Little Buckshot, was the scout and 
hunter of Fort Hartruff, a little one-company 
post on the north fork of the Loup. His duties 
were many, and varied from the hunting of 
Indians to the chasing of elk and buffalo. He 
was suited to his work, and pretty successful at 
“bagging” either sort of game; for he knew the 
tricks of the red men quite as well as he did the 
habits of the quadrupeds. An amusing incident 
happened to Buckshot one day, which is told by 
an English lord, who spent a few months hunt- 
ing on the Western plains: 


The hunter shot a fine bull elk, who fell ap- 
parently dead. In pitching over, the animal 
entangled one of his fore legs in his branching 
antlers. Buckshot approached the apparently 
dead game. To save the trouble of picketing 
his pony, he tied the end of the lariat to one o 
the elk’s hind legs. 

Laying hold of one of the antlers to drag the 
bedy round, he released the entangled leg. The 
elk, who was only ‘‘creased,”” shot through the 
thick part of the neck and momentarily para 
yzed, jumped up, and, with the pony following, 

lloped off. 

“Whoa, whoa, Billy!”’ shouted Buckshot, 
racing after the galloping pair, and not daring 
to fire lest he might shoot his pony. h 

The elk, after a few rods run, not liking the 
pony dragging at his heels, turned round to 
fight him. The movement made him 4 target, 
and a bullet from Buckshot's rifle tumbled bim 
over stone dead. 


—_————_<~o————"" 


Dr. Lours, of New Orleans, who is something 
of a wag, called on a colored Baptist minister, 
and propounded a few puzzling questions. a 

“Why is it?” said he, “‘that youare notaee 
do the miracles that the Apostles did? kinds 
were protected against all poisons and all ki 
of perils. How is it you are not protected no’ 
in the same way?” tly 

The colored preacher responded prom is 
“Don’t know about that, doctor; I spect}. 


I've taken a mighty sight of strong m™m 
from you, doctor, and | is alive yet. 
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For the Companion. 
PRINCE MORNING-GLORY. 


HE queen of the flowers 
Has sent her knight, 

To waken the blossoms 
Dainty and bright, 

Out of their dreaming | 
Into the light. | 


His bell tinkles gayly, 
He swings it low 

By the drowsy blossoms 
That nod and blow, 

Till they raise their faces 
With smiles aglow. 


Their sleepy eyes open, 
They see him there, 
Mid the shadows standing, 
With regal air, 
Their prince of the morning 
So good and fair. 








| 
When his work is over, | 
And noon draws nigh, 
Then dear Morning-glory 
Will droop and die, 
His fairy-bell chiming 
A sweet “good-bye!” oO. 


vb. 


ane 





For the Companion. 
LITTLE JAKE. 
“Little Jake” is a beautiful, wee rabbit, with | 
bright, black eyes, long ears and a little stump | 
of a tail, 
Here is his picture: 


THE 


YOUTH’S 
his own trials and troubles. For every now and 
then his path was crossed by two mortal ene- 
mies. 

Colonel and Rollo, two pet dogs of the family, 
were the terror of all rabbits, young and old, 
for miles around. 

No dogs in all the neighborhood were so ex- 
pert in chasing and overtaking these fleet-footed 
bunnies, 

Frankie knew very well the danger that await- 
ed poor “Little Jake,’’ and to avert it, he one 
morhing introduced him to Colonel and Rollo. 

Jake trembled from head to foot, while 
Frankie gave his orders to the two dogs. 

“Now Colonel and Rollo,” he said, “this is 
Little Jake. He is no common rabbit, he’ 
At this Colonel made a dive for him. ‘Back, 
sir! don’t you dare to touch him; and remem- 
ber, both of you, if you give him even a threat- 
ening look, you do it at your peril.”’ 


’ 








The two dogs hung their heads and sneaked 


off in the corner. They intended to obey their 
master; but Frankie’s mother was fully con- 
vinced that no amount of training would ever 
make Colonel and Rollo safe companions for 
“Little Jake.’’ She therefore advised Frank 
and his sisters as soon as he was strong and 
well enough to get his own living, to carry him | 
to the woods and leave him there. 
The children loved ‘Little Jake’’ very dearly, 
but they knew it would be an act of kindness to 
take him out of the reach of these terrible dogs. 
So one bright afternoon they took him to the 
woods, and after each kissing him good-by, they 
in the midst of sobs and tears, saw him scamper 
afar off into the thicket. eC. hh 








or 


For the Companion. 


Dream little sleeper a sweet day-dream, 
Sound asleep in the summer noon, 

With brown bees crooning and crickets chirping, 
And robins chirruping all in tune. 


The shadows flicker across thy face, 
And the warm wind lifts thy golden hair, 
And the vine droops down with a loving grace 
And shyly kisses thy cheek so fair. 


The clouds sail over, the world is wide, 
And sorrow and strife are far from thee; 
Under the blossoms the fairies abide ; 
Would they could whisper thy fortune to me. 
fi ANNE BOYNTON. 
—__—___ +o 


For the Companion. 








Now listen, and I will tell you how we first 
made his acquaintance. 

It was just after the heavy spring rains, when 
the streams were so swollen that they had over- 
flown their banks until they looked like vast 
seas, that Frankie, in passing through the 
woods, found our little friend crouching under 
4 bush, half-starved, half-frozen and half- 
drowned. 

The deep waters had covered his once sung 
and comfortable home. His father and mother 

Scampered off in affright. His brothers 
aud sisters had all been swallowed up by the 
cruel sea, and he, by making the most of his 
legs, had barely managed to escape death. 

Frankie brought him home, gave him a warm 
bed and a nice supper of new milk. The next 
morning he made his appearance so refreshed, 
bright and active, that he won the admiration 
and love of the whole household. 
= was christened “Little Jake” by one of 

rankie’s sisters, who wished to give him a 


7 hot common to rabbits in general. 


ily, and was fe 


delicate cake and fresh, tender leaves and twigs. 
But althoug 


aE ‘ 
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the little fellow was adopted into the fam- 
d on bread and milk, morsels of 


A SPOTTED TONGUE. 

| Neddy Knowles was a naughty boy. 

| Avery naughty boy indeed. 

| He said WICKED words. 

| His mamma overheard him one day, and she 
| felt sorry to hear her good, little boy talking just 
| like the bad, big boys out in the street. 

| She called him right up stairs to her room and 
| said: 

| “Neddie, put out your tongue.” 

Neddy obediently stuck out the naughty little 
| pink member, thinking mamma was going to 
put on to it some nice, sweet, little medicine pel- 
| lets. 
| “Yes,” said his mamma, “I thought so; it 
| isn’t a clean, pure little tongue any more, and 
| the naughtiness must be washed off at once.’’ 

‘‘Wash my tongue, mamma!’’ exclaimed Mas- 
ter Neddy, opening his big blue eyes very wide. 

“Yes,”” replied mamma, very soberly. ‘‘When 
you get your nice, clean dresses soiled, you know 
I take them right off and put them in the wash, 
and: when your face and hands are dirty I also 
use soap and water on them, and now that your 
pure little tongue is spotted with naughty, wick- 
ed words, I shall have to try to clean and purify 
that as well.’”’ 

“O mamma, I’ll never do so any more, deed 








ing on with her preparations; ‘‘and so I am go- 
ing to wash off all the naughtiness that there is 


ai } 


THE OLD NURSBE’S SONG. | 


and double!”’ cried Neddy, as he saw his mam- 
gh our little refugee (as we called ' ma get the water and soap ready. 


so many comforts, he, too, had ! “T hope not, [ ain sure,” said his mamma, go- 





CORP ARSUA. 





there at present. Open your mouth.” 

Neddy began to cry, but his mamma only 
went on and svaped and washed Neddy’s tongue 
very thoroughly, and then she told him how he 
had soiled not only his little tongue, but his 
soul, by taking the name of God in vain, and 
that swearing was not only a bad, vile habit, 
but a sinful one as well, and that no boy ever 
grew up to be a good Christian gentl/e-man who 
used the wicked, naughty words she had heard 
him saying. 

Neddy listened very attentively, and when 
she had finished, he promised his mamma that 
he would never be so wicked again, and al- 
though his tongue smarted a little, he felt glad 
that all the naughty words were cleaned off of 
it, and whenever after he was tempted to say bad 
wicked words, he recollected what his mamma 
had said, and he kept his tongue clean. 


G. DE B, 
————— ibaa 


For the Companion. 


THE CHILDREN’S PICNIC. 

’Twas the merriest, funniest picnic 
That ever you did see; 

They held it down in the orchard, 
Under the apple tree. 


The air was heavy with fragrance 
And full of the hum of bees, 

And showers of the pink and white blossoms 
Were wafted down by the breeze. 


They scattered over the dishes 
Ina merry little whirl, 

Till the table seemed decked for fairies 
With a service of pink and pearl. 


There were Nellie and Tom at the table, 
And Pussy and Rover for guests; 
Each with their well-washed faces, 
And their coats were their sleekest and best. 


Nell gravely waited on Pussy, 
And Tom gave Rover his share, 
And the children loudly praised them, 
For a well-behaved pair. 


And they purred and wagged politely, 
But ’twas quickly forgotten all, 

When a field mouse scampered past them, 
And a squirrel jumped on the wall. 


Right over the table sprang Pussy, 
And Rover gave squirrel the chase ; 
Leaving the children in wonder 
At their picnic turned into a race, 


The chairs were o’erturned, and the table 
Stood gracefully tipped on one side ; 

While the dishes and all their contents 
Were rolling far and wide. 


Tom laughed till the tears were falling 
Over his cheeks like rain; 

But Nellie in wrath, said she’d never, 
Never invite them again. KATE. 


+> 
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A LADY in Indiana called a certain rum-shop 
| a murder-mill. She was prosecuted for slander; 
but, being able to prove that her allegation was 
true, she won the suit. Murder-mills are to be 
found, not only in Indiana, but in every State 
and in every city in the Union. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1, 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
I cannot see to read the —— until you lightthe —. 
If you wish me to take —— there, —— —— good 


recommendation of the house. 
person of such an extravagant ——, —— to live 
in —— circumstances a little while. 
— — — a good instrument, and you can —— 
— — to look ata piano. 
I should like one of those —~ —~if my 
would allow me to be so extravagant, 
When Spring would the earth, the sight of 
— — — is refreshing. Aunt Lois. 


2. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 











A body of water. 
A falsehood. 
Heathen goddesses. 
A fortress. 

To moisten. 





poem. u 
gradually, to cut short, confusion, a consonant. 


3. 
RUOMBOID PUZZLE. 


Across: A fish, a bird, a small quantity, a kind of 
Down: A consonant, in, a color, to diminish 


“NUTMEG.” 


4. 
REBCS. 





To what city in Massachusetts are these boys go- 
ing with their boats? W.T. 0. 
5. 
ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS, 
Parts of the body. 
“Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you ont of the crannies.” 
TENNYSON. 
Macbeth—“Fied to England!” 
Lenor—“ Ay, my good lord.” 
SHAKESPEARF, 
“Violet dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes.” 
ANON, 
MACBETH, 
No T. Mi 


“Give me mine armour.” 


6. 


[Change the first letter of the word answering the first 
definition, and find words answering each of the others.) 
Part of the eye. 

Cuts severely. 

Pounds into a mass, 

Parts of a window. 

Makes clean. 


Draws money on a check. IP. Be 


7. 
REBUS, 

















; —y 
Twenty botanical distinctions of leaves. 
L. Goss, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


ts 
Dignify, signify, lignify. 

Ashantee (a shanty). 

Thyme (time), hardhack, elder, star of Bethle- 
hem, umbrella tree, nightshade, four o’clock, loose- 
strife, ox-eye, wintergreen, egg plant, robin’s plan- 
tain, tube rose, unicorn plant, rosemary, nutmeg 
flower, sweetewilliam, osage orange, nine bark, hair- 
bell, eternal flower, rattlebox, goosefoot, oak of Je- 
rusalem, dogwood, witch hazel, horsechestnut, Eng- 
lish moss, nonesuch, hawthorne, eyebright, sage, 
evening primrose, twistfoot, shadberry. 

Thrift, hop, elegant star flower, swamp pink, arti- 
choke, mourning bride, evergreen rose, lion’s heart, 
oleander, orpine, knot weed, shamrock, hornbeam, 
emeralds, tiger lily, uniola, rice, neckweed, ever- 
lasting pea, dock, wormwood, hemlock, earthnut, 
nettle, hollyhock, elephant’s foot, red-top, ostrich 
fern, snapdragon, endive. 

“The sunflower turns on her god when he sets, 

The same look she turned when he rose.” 

5. Read down on each side—Daw, eo, ear, deed, 
socks, ammonia, ruler, eve, fuel, rose, umbrella, IV, 
tree,seals. Deeds are fruits; words are leaves. 

6. Beth, Lina, Alma. 

7 AmbLin G 
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PET 


EmaNat E 
8. One is in a pet, the other on a pet, 
92ALB 
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To nnite with needle and thread. 


Addition to a house, B. W. B. 
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The Sunscuirrion Prick of the Companion is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


a. sutesriptions can commence at any time during 

the yea 

‘THE aamenioes is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all _ of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
Oks unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to ee. shonld_ be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CU., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








THE EASTERN QUESTION, 

All Europe is disturbed by the war between Rus- 
sia and Turkey, England fears that the Czar may 
occupy Constantinople or Asia Minor, and put her 
Indian empire in jeopardy. Austria trembles lest 
the growth of Slavic unity should menace the peace 
of her Slavic provinces, And France and Germany 
dread an increase of Russian territory as a new ele- 
ment of disturbance to the balance of power. It is 
well to remember that Talleyrand, the great diplo- 
matist, seventy years ago, proposed a plan of adjust- 
ment which might have obviated the present difli- 
culties. He suggested to Napoleon, in 1805, to take 
Tyrol from Austria, and unite it to the Swiss Con- 
federation, and to make Venice an independent Re- 
public. To compensate Austria for this loss of ter- 
ritory, he proposed to give her Wallachia, Moldavia, 
Bessarabia, and the northern part of Bulgaria. The 
advantages of this plan, he said, were two-fold; first, 
it would remove the chief causes of Austrian jeal- 
ousy of France, and, secondly, it would create a 
power in Eastern Europe more competent than Tur- 
key to arrest the growth of Russia, The plan was 
not agreeable to the Emperor, but statesmen now 
enn discern its wisdom. Talleyrand had a keen in- 
sight into the possibilities of the future, 





- --- 


A LADY’S TRUNE. 

Our great grandmothers (who did not “move” 
very often) had a great fancy for big, red chests, and 
in these—some of them of enormous size—they were 
wont to keep their blankets and bedding. A New 
Jersey housekeeper has recently quite outdone the 
great-grandmothers in the line of big chests. From 
her ideas of measurement, as reported, we imagine 
she could “give some points” tothe young married 
woman who ordered “two halibut” fordinner. The 
carpenter asked her “how long’? she wanted the 
chest. 


“Well, say ten feet;’”? and she held her hands 
about a yard apart. 

“How wide?” 

“Oh, have it deep! 
about right.” 

A few days afterwards Bridget came in while the 
family were at tea. “Sure, sir,” said she, “that 
Ryan, the storekeeper, is here wid a small barn ora 
sthone boat. He’s torn down both the gate posts in 
drivin’ in. I think it’s a chist he calls it, and he 
says where’ll yez have it?” 

Evidently there was an error somewhere. 

The “‘chist’”’ now has a window in it, and contains 
the cow, calf, and one bale of hay. The housewife 
says she is going to Patterson next spring to find a 
man that knows how to build a chest, and not make 
it large enough for a cattle-barn, 


I guess eight feet will be 


——_.—_— 


RESCUED. 


An extraordinary mouse story is told by the Cor- 
inne (Nev.) Record, one which exhibits that rodent 
in a favorable light: 


Yesterday afternoon the writer witnessed a strange 
sight in the Record office. Our attention was at- 
tracted by several lusty squeaks from the inside of 
a pail, almost full of water, into which a half-grown 
mouse had fallen. The alarm had hardly died away 
before four or five mice appeared on the scene, and 
began clambering to the top edge of the pail. For 
several ts after gaining the top of the pail 
and catching sight of the mouse in the water, a 
squeaking confab was held. 

‘irst one mouse and then another would clin 
the rim of the bucket with his hind legs, and, while 
almost touching the water with his nose, squeak out 
either consolation or advice to the immersed; but 
while all this was going on, the swimming powers of 
the unfortunate mouse in the pail were rapidly giv- 





ing out. 

Rt last a happy thought seemed to strike the big- 
gest mouse in the crowd, and almost without a 
rs he firmly fastened his fore feet to the edge 

the pail, and let his body and tail hang down. 
The drowning mouse saw it, and, making a last 
Socpeaste effort for life, swam to the spot, seized 
the tail of his brother mouse, and, amid squeaks of 


delight from all the mice present, was hauled high 
and dry out of the water and over the edge of the 
bucket. 


ications 
AN AGONIZING SEARCH, 

We cannot say how much extra “color” the fol- 
lowing story may have taken in travelling to Iowa 
and going through the Burlington Hawkeye office; 
but certainly some satire is allowable in showing up 
the unnatural sentiment which can make a woman 
prefer her lap-dog to her child: 


A few days ago a woman, frantic with grief, called 
on the superintendent of police in New York to re- 
cover her pet dog, a lovely terrier, that had been 
stolen from her hotel. She offered a reward of tifty 
dollars for its recovery, went to the dog pound, 
searched among the unhappy and d canines 
there confined, distributed | money among the at- 
tendants, and besought them, with many tears, to 
look out for her lost durling, distributed circulars 
containing a printed description of the dog, tele- 
graphed to the police superintendents of the neigh- 
boring towns, went without dinner and drove about 
the streets in a cab, whistling, weeping and calling, 
and went into joyous hysterics when, about dark, 
the lost dog was recovered, and went to sleep with 
it in her arms, and it wasn until breakfast time the 
next morning she learnéd that her little daughter, 
three years old, had slept all night in a down-town 
police-station, having been found crying in the 
streets by an officer about two hours before tae dog 
was lost. 





—_——. - 


GROWTH OF CHILDREN, 
Professor Bowditch, of the Harvard Medical 
School, thus summarizes the results obtained by 
twenty-five thousand measurements of the children 
in the public schools of Boston: 


The growth of children takes place in such a way 
that until the age of eleven or twelve years boys are 
both taller and heavier than girls of the same age, 
but at — of life girls begin to grow very 

rapidly, and for the next two or three years surpass 
boys of the same age in both height and weight. 
Boys then acquire and retain a size superior to that 
of girls, who have now nearly completed their full 
growth, 

Children born of American-born parents are in 
Massachusetts taller and heavier than children of 
foreign-born parents,a superiority which seems to 
depend partly on the greater average comfort in 
which such children live and grow ups and _—_ 
upon differences of race or stock. Pupils of Amer- 
ican parentage at the public Latin school and other 
higher schcols are (apparently for the same reasons) 
superior in height and weight to the generality of 
boys of American parentage in the public schools, 
and to English boys of the non-laboring class attend- 
ing public schools and universities, the superiority 
in weight being, as arule, more marked than that in 
height. 


—__._—_—— 
ONLY FOR FUN, 
The dang thoughtlesaness of children was il- 
lustrated to the detriment of a Liverpool} family, not 
long since: 





It appears that a little girl named Sarah Day was 
sent out for some milk for tea by her parents, and 
that, in returning home, she got romping with a 
playmate, who, in fun,emptied the contents of a 
ps — of vermin powder he had just | meaerenmen into 

However, not knowing the powder was poison- 
el she said nothing when she got back, but allowed 
the milk to be consumed, she herself, ‘indeed, ar- 
taking of it. About an hour afterwards, the whole 
family, consisting of Mr.and Mrs, Day and their 
five children, were seized with violent pains in the 
stomach, and though at first they tried the brandy 
and hot water remedies, they were at length com- 





pelled to callin a medical man. Not till then did 
the little girl confess that the vermin powder had 
been put in the milk; but on this being known, the 
stomach-pump was immediately used, and with such 
good effect that all are in a fair way of recovery, 


— 
LED BY A GOOSE, 


An exchange tells this story of a bird not gener- 
ally credited with brightness of intellect: 


In a village in Germany, a blind old woman was 
led to church every § Sunday by a gander, who used 
to take hold of her gown with his bill. When he 
had safely conducted the poor woman to her seat, 
he would go back to the churchyard and graze there 
until service was over, When he saw the people 
coming out of church, he went back to his blind 
mistress and led her safely home. One day a gen- 
tieman called at the woman’s house, and when he 
found her out, he expressed his surprise to the girl 
who opened the door. “Oh, sir,’’ she answered, “we 
are not afraid of trusting her out, forthe gander is 


with her,” 
—_- 


A CLERGYMAN who was annoyed by the squeak- 
ing shoes of his parishioners, remarked that some 
people had “too much music in their soles.” 


Tadpole (to the class photegupher) Each at this 
proof. Do you call that a good likeness? Why, it 
makes me look like a baboon. 

Photographer—My dear sir, our camera neves lies. 


Trascible Old Party—Conductor, why didn’t you 
wake me up as I asked you? Here I am miles 
beyond my station! Conductor—I did try, but all 
I could get out of you was, “Allright, Maria; get 
the child ren their breakfast, and I'll be down in a 
minute.” 


“Why don’t you wear a ‘hush,’ ma?” asked a 
little boy. “A hush! What is that, my dear? I 
never heard of such a thing.” “Why, yes, you 
have,ma. Lasked Aunt Mary what made her back 
stick out so, and she said, ‘Hush, my dear!’ So you 
know what a hush is.” —Exchange. 


“Just look at my thimble,” said a young lady to 
her beau. “It is actually worn out. Don’t you 
think I ought to be rewarded for my industry?” 
The young man said he thought she should be, and 
the next day he sent hera new cap for her finger, 
with the following lines: 

“TI send you a thimble for fingers nimble, 
Which I hope will fit when you try it; 

It will last you longif it’s half as strong 
As the hint which you gave me to buy it.” 


Ir is sometimes a work of several weeks “to name 
the baby;’’ but here is a case where the right word 
was gotten without even trying. A young lady in 
Woodstock had her Christian name suggested by an 
exclamation of her grandmother, who, after adjust- 
ing her spectacles to view for the first time the fea- 
tures of the new-born baby, exclaimed, “] declare !”’ 





The child was christened, “Jda Clair,” 
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Best Worm Mepicine Known. LBrown’s VERMI- 
FUGE ComMFiTs OR WORM LOZENGES, 25 cents a box. 

Wuat Say THE Deceess about t MiLK OF y Macuasta? 
That it is an excellent remedy for disorders of the stom- 
ach, Com. 


ASIDE from its chief and thoroughly edited depart- 
ments of fashion, literature, art and society, the house- 
keeper’s column of “Andrews’ Bazar” is worth many 
times the subscription price. W.R. Andrews, Publisher, 
Cincinnati Com. 





“THE SURE WITNESS.” 

“The nineteenth century is the age of novels,” remarks 
a literary historian,—he might have added with equal 
truth, “and novel impositions.” Studied politeness has 
been passed off on us for native refinement, the forms of 
devotion for its essence, and speculation for science, until 
we look askance at every new person cr thing, and to an 
assertion of merit, invariably exclaim, “Prove it!” In 
brief, Satan has made himself so omnipresent, that we 
look for his cloven foot everywhere—even in a bottle of 
medicine. Imagine a lady having a complexion so sallow 
that you would deny her claims to the Caucasian type if 
her features did not conform to it, purchasing her first 
bottle of the Golden Medical Discovery. The one dollar 
is paid in the very ideutical manner in which Mr. Taylor 
might be expected to purchase a lottery ticket after his 
experience with “No. 104,163,” with this diff ce, his 


KINGSEORD'S 
OSWEGO CORN STARCH 


Is the most delicious of all preparations for 


PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, Ete, 


and, on account of its greater purity and delicacy jg 
preferable to Bermuda Arrow Root, 


(4 Inferior and spurious articles are often suld y 
Corn Starch.{qy 


—_ 


To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see tle 
T. KINGSFORD & SON 
is on each BOX and on each PAOKAGE, 





doubt would be the result of personal experience, while 
hers would be founded on what a certain practitioner 
(who has been a whole year trying to correct her refrac- 
tory liver) has said concerning it. At home,she exam- 
ines the bottle half suspiciously, tastes of its contents 
carefully, takes the prescribed dose more carefully, and 
then proceeds to watch the result with as much anxiety 
asa practitioner would count the pulse-beats of a dying 
man. She takes another dose, and another, and shows 
the bottle to her friends, telling them she “feels better.” 
Her skin loses its bilious tint, her eyes regain their lustre, 
her accustomed energy returns, and the fact that she pur- 
chases another bottle is a sure witness that she has found 
the Golden Medical Discovery to be a reliable remedy for 
the disease indicated. The lady wisely resolves that in 
future her estimate of any medicine will be based upon a 
personal knowledge of its effects, and not upon what some 
practitioner (who always makes long bills rhyme with 
pills) may say of it. Dr, Pierce is in receipt of letters 
from hundreds of the largest wholesale and retail drug- 
gists in the United States, stating that at the present time 
there is a greater demand for the Golden Medical Discov- 
ery and Purgative Pellets than ever before. In affections 
of the liver and blood they are unsurpassed. Com. 








LASELL SEMINAR\ FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE, 
(near Boston,) Mass. An attractive home; good board; 
special care of health, manners and morals of growing 
girls. Number limited. ea’ last rs. 
+ C. BRAGDON, PRINCIPAL, — 
DEAF free. G. J. WOOD, Madison, Ind. 


Book 

Be PAY $325 See Ss 
° rday. Write to Patent 

Age nts, $59 ae YI pons Reg Lowell,Ms, 


‘srNHEY CURE!” Wants cure? en 's Cherry 

Pectoral for a Cough, Ayer’s Pills for a pur- 
gative, and Ayer’s Sarsapari for the complaints 
that require an alterative medicine. 


THE UNION WEB HAMMOCKS 


are the cheapest and best. Manufactured by Union 
Hammock Co., Gloucester, Mass. Descriptive 
circular, Spm Superiority ever all others, and price- 
lists sent on application. 


M OTTOES for Embroidery on Perforated Card 
Board, by mail. 60 elegant and unequalled designs. 
Every stitch marked. For rice list see YouTH’s Comr., 
July ‘Sth, or send stamp | to Wm. S. Dale, New New Haven, ct. 


MeNOGRAMS a: and Auto; ographs engra engraved | in 

I the finest style on wood. ake the most elegant 

4 a a — ple sheet for 3c stamp. 
S, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Ess —- ED. No medicine. 














Cards. Postepaid, 


_wi ee aa Texas lands at 25 cts. 
an acre; 640 acre land canons. Undoubted title. 
Rich lands. "Immense emig 
Address MATTHEWS. & WHITAKER, St. Louis. 
and steady work for one or 


GOO D PA .€ two enterprising men or wo- 


men in each county. Address, J. LATHAM & CO., 419 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


VISITING CARDS. 

50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. 

50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts. 25 French Marble, 25 cts. 

25 Embossed, 25 cts. Basket Cards, 25 cts. 

25 Snowflake, 4 cts. ant card cases, l0c, 15c. 
PERRY MASON eg CO., Boston, Mass. 


CHAPMAN'S CHOLERA SYRUP. 


Cures Dysentery, Diarrhea and Summer Complaint 
of Children. Price 50 cts. GEORGE MOORE, Proprie- 
tor, Great Falls, N. H. Sold by all Druggists. 











Your name neatly printed on 
Granite, 20 cts. 








Caution.—Purchasers of the Peruvian Syrup (a pro- 
tected solution of the protoxide of Iron) are caution | 
against being deceived by any of the preparations of 
Peruvian Bark, or Bark and fron, which may be offere| 
them. Every bottle of genuine has PERUvViay Syrry 
(not Peruvian Bark) blown in the glass. Exawiye tre 





BOTTLE BEFORE PURCHASING. Cox. 
D AND special a attention desired. We have 
Ser ye seenee letters received from actual 


buyers during th ~ months in response from 
$25,000 worth of pv A - A during said time. All adver- 
tisers are aware that it costs from 6 to 25 cents for name 
of each buyer. We have no use for the letters; will sell 
the —s: letters in lots of 1,000, at 1 cent each, 


50., 
77 17 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


R and all interested, se:.d for circulan, 
E § iss Valen. 103 Waverly PL.,N.Y. 
The Wonderful Pen- Holder. 
NO INK REQUIRED. Owing to the unpree- 
dented — for i. that write with WATER, we have 
invented and pate! a Pen-holder which contains so- 
lidified ink to last three years!! and with which any 
pen can be used!!! Once dipping in WATER will writea 
— fe 25cents. One dozen, post-paid, $125. 
Extra rdinary inducement to ies out of employment. 
LLYER, 306 Broavwar, X.Y. 


ROSIN EH. 


By Mas. J. G. WHYTE-MELVILLE. <i stirring, new scory 
of the wild days of the French Revolution, when anarchy 
took the place of law and order. Illustrated with eight 
engravings. Price, complete, only 10 cents; by mail, 12 
cents, Sold by all Newsdealers, or sent, post-paid, by 
DONNELLEY, LOYD & CO., 
Publishers “The Lakeside Library,” Chicago, TIL I 








A GI A GREAT. OFFER }!. ! Yates FinrdTias 


ANS, new and 
secondhand 0/ first-class “ae including 
ATER:S? at . a... Prices for cash or Install 
ha or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. AND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS * ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) ane 
oe BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150. 11-3 
do $160 —_ usedayear. “29? Stop Orsans 
+88" on ges. 7 Stce, ps 868.8 pam pay 10 
Stops 12 Stops cash, not used a year, 
rder and warranted. LOCAL an 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
) ey Mailed.A liberal discount(o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at halfprice. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N.Y 


FANCY WOODS 








FOR 

PRICE-LIST. 
Planed to following — 1.8 inch. 3-16 inch. 1-4 Inch, 
Rock Wa zo, at fo a 
png _ 7 « NY 
Red Cedar, - 8 10 2 
Spanish Cedar, “ 8 10 2 
Mahogany: “ 8 10 R 
eer aple “ B ¥ 5 
Kose w' 
Ve manufacture all kinds of Wood, Hand and Foot 





Power Saws, Designs, Carving Tools, Drills, &c. = oe 

Wood sent to any (saree oy cxprene,c8 on receipt 0 
rice, } 

wi 74 Chambers Street, New York. 





EESE PATENT. Adjustable Stencil Letters and 
Figures, new and valuable. Greatest invention since 
printing. Changed instantly to form any word or ad- 
dress. Useful to all. Merchants, Farmers, Boys, etc. 
Sample alphabet by mail, 60 cents. Circulars free. Sam- 
ples,6cents, Reese M’f’g Co., 40 So. Clark St., Chicago. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Is the best, and received the chief prizeat the Centennial, 
(te Ask for it and see that you get it. 


TORTOISE SHELL Combs and covey, | Every 
variety. Original niaid, $1 
Goods sent by mail. Sleeve buttons, _— and re $l 
to $3. Vest chains, $3, $4 ood. CC® Ear-drops, $ 
Pins and Combs same price bs repaired. Bena or 
a. MILO HI DRETH « CO., Manufacturers, 
Northboro’, Mass. Boston store, 423 Washington Street. 


~ PATENTS. — 


F. A, LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
mB €, No Patent, No vatent, No Pay. Send for circular. 


DECALCOMANIE 


300 for 25 cents; Bouquets, Flowers, 

oe Animals, &c. 100 apr hg So cts. 
Assorted Fine Embossed Pictures, 35 cts. 

WALLACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47, Chicago. 


BUSINESS Send us 100 and stamp, and we will 
start you in a paying business. A rare 
chance. F. B. WASHBURN & CO., Middleboro’, Man 
introduce WasHBURN’s MONTHLY JOURNAL, we 
will send it to any address, and one Oil Chromo, 7x11. 
worth 25c, for only five 3c stamps. Journal contains 3 pp, 
choice reading matter, 1 ay fashions and 6 new pi 
choice music. Agts. canvassing outfit for 

















tour 3c i t+ Journal, Middleboro’, 





NEW STYLE 


PINS. 


CULE 





t demand. They area new pat: 


te and a per 
Area good gol Seo pair, poste 


These Pins are in 
tern and very beautiful. 
fect imitation of Roman gold. We sen 


paid, cn receipt of 85 cents. PERRY MASON & C0. 





RIBBON MUCILACE: 


A New Invention. 
A convenient article for use in every home in thechY 
and country. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR MUCILAGE-. 


mt 
Moisten with the tongue and you have a ribbon of xD 
Quick in action, adheres oat and is always reat) pir 
brush, no thick paste and no ng of the paper 
Ly heat — and uncoils like a tape-measure- 
: 1 box, 15 —. 
2 boxes, 25 cents, 


Address 5 boxes, 60 cents 
PERRY MASON & CO., 

n’s C ion Office, Mass 
Yourttremple Place, t= Boston, 
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